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Introducing a series of eight Bible study units to be published in consecutive issues until December 1. The Bible studies are 
part of the preparatory booklet endorsed by the General Assembly for use in Presbyterian congregations during weeks prior 
to and during the Third Assembly of the World Council of Churches in New Delhi, India, November 18-December 6, 1961. 
The seventy-six-page illustrated booklet may be ordered from the Presbyterian Distribution Service, 225 Varick Street, New 
York 14, New York: 200 West Adams Street, Chicago 6, Illinois; or 234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, California. One 
to nine copies, 50¢ each; ten to ninety-nine, 35¢ each; 100 or more, 25¢ each. 


THEME OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


JESUS CHRIST tHe ticut oF THE wortpD 


The Conversation 


am the light of the world; he who fol- 

lows me will not walk in darkness, but 
will have the light of life.” This is an ex- 
traordinary announcement. It asserts a 
unique place for Jesus Christ as the light. 
More than this, it asserts his power over 
the world, power to give life to men. Yet, 
however extraordinary the claim, the liv- 
ing Christ continues to make it. The 
point is not that some people say this 
about him, but that he as living Lord still 
confronts men. People try to forget him, 
but sooner or later the claim is renewed. 
Whatever the response, he invites men 
to continue the conversation with him. 

Who are the people whom he ad- 
dresses? Men as they are, going about 
their daily work, living from one day to 
the next. Men preoccupied with them- 
selves and their families: content or dis- 
tracted, bored or worried. Men of every 
kind, rich and poor, farmers and factory 
workers, students and soldiers, those who 
call themselves by his name and those 
who do not. All of us, just as we are. 

What is the conversation about? It is 
about Christ the light. Light is a word 
that we all use daily. Light and energy 
are basic to the world in which we live; 
without the sun’s light, life would cease. 
But because light is such a basic thing, 
we use the word “light” in all kinds of 
other senses as well as the literal one. We 
speak of getting light on a question 
which puzzles us, and of being in the 
dark when we do not know or see the 
path ahead. Light has become a symbol 
for health and freedom and all the things 
that people long for; and this is true in 
the Bible as in other books. 

Is it these things that Jesus Christ is 
talking about when he claims to be the 
light of the world? Yes—and no. Yes, be- 
cause he did quite literally heal blind 
men and desperately sick men; yes, be- 
cause he did give many people what they 
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longed for; and no, because not everyone 
found the light they wanted in him. 
Some people, who were reasonably con- 
tented with things as they were, were 
told that the light they thought they had 
was darkness. And this is still true today. 
The light of Christ does not always look 
like light to men, and if we start by 
saying, “I know what light is, and Jesus 
Christ isn’t that light,” we have missed 
the point of the conversation. We are not 
yet listening to him, but only to ourselves 
or to someone else. His claim is unlike 
other claims, and it needs careful atten- 
tion. 

Suppose then that we go deeper and 
notice that the Bible often speaks of light 
when it refers to God himself. In this too 
it is like many other books. It is true of 
many religions that when they refer to 
what is divine, they use the word “light.” 
According to the Koran, Allah is the light 
of heaven and earth; through his revela- 
tion he guides men on the path to his 
light. In India deities are often described 
in similar terms. Shiva, for example, is 
“light everywhere, so that one cannot 
say, it is here or it is there.” The Abso- 
lute of the Vedanta is defined as “light 
illumined, shining by itself.” Buddhism 
declares that the teaching of the Buddha 
is the light which drives out darkness. 
Can we learn from the meanings of light 
in these other religions what it is that 
Jesus claims to be? 

Here we must answer no. His claim 
to be the Light of the World is indeed a 
claim that he comes from God. But the 
God about whom he speaks is not simply 
to be understood as the Highest Being 
to whom other religions and philosophies 
aspire. He is not simply the source of il- 
lumination for our minds, nor does his 
light consist only in teaching about the 
way we should follow. No. He is the high 
and holy One who revealed his Name and 





gave his command to Abraham, Moses, 
and the prophets. He chose a people, 
Israel, for his own special purposes, and 
led them out of slavery, guiding them 
through the wilderness toward the prom- 
ised land by a pillar of fire and cloud. 
They met him at every turning of this 
road, and although they frequently re- 
belled, they discovered that they could 
not ignore his commands. It was not so 
much that they knew him, but that he 
knew them, inside and out, and _ this 
sense of being known by him was some- 
thing from which they could not escape. 
His word came to them, and they could 
not help listening. So they spoke of his 
presence as blinding light, awe-inspiring 
glory; something which would be un- 
bearable were it not for the discovery 
that the only reason why he continued to 
keep his grip on them was that he cared 
about them, wherever they went and 
whatever they did. To them his light sig- 
nified his glory and his power, his word 
and his faithfulness, his searing condem- 
nation and his healing mercy. 

We might suppose that this Biblical 
account of the God with whom we have 
to do is only one of many accounts, any 
of which might be true. But the Bible 
itself is far from content with this answer. 
Its prophets, lawgivers, and apostles wit- 
nessed to the God of Israel as the only 
God, beyond the reach of comparison. 
He alone rules the heavens and the earth. 
He it is who in the beginning said, “Let 
there be light,” and there was light. 
When he made a people out of a demor- 
alized rabble in Egypt he was simply 
continuing—in his most unexpected way 
—the process which had been begun in 
the creation itself—a process which 
would lead in his good time to nothing 
less than a new creation. 

Over and over again, the Biblical writ- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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LETTERS 





The McCrackin Case 


« The poignant irony of following those 
really inspiring platitudes from the Spe- 
cial Committee on National Purpose 
(P.L., July 1, 1961, pages 24-27) with 
the report of Maurice McCrackin’s ouster 
from his church was soul-shaking. 

There are many, and I am among 
them, who do not feel that McCrackin’s 
methods are the best advised for repudi- 
ating the immorality of a society geared 
to overkill. Yet the words of the Special 
Committee keep summing up the reasons 
for reverencing McCrackin and deplor- 
ing the action of the Presbytery of Cin- 
cinnati. 

“Not ‘too little religion,’ but double- 
minded religion, its divorce from prac- 
tice, is our sickness,” states the Special 
Committee. If this be true, Maurice Mc- 
Crackin stands as a heroic figure. Having 
mastered the six essential characteristics 
and attitudes for all Americans (page 
26), he has made incarnate the words of 
the Special Committee’s conclusion: “If 
the Church is to be faithful to its Lord, 
it must be a witness to his truth as involv- 
ing every aspect of personal character, 
every facet of man’s relationship to man, 
as well as man’s relationship to God.” 

When will we stop stoning the 
prophets to whom we will later build 
monuments? 


—Mnrs. WiLuiAM S. SAMUEL 
Winterset, lowa 


« ...Mr. McCrackin may be a fool, and 
certainly his view of the income tax dif- 
fers from my view, but the article 
indicated no evidence of insincerity or 
concealment or fraud on his part. His 
conviction by the Presbytery was based 
on grounds which I as a lawyer find 
rather pious nonsense: namely, that he 
should have sought through legal process 
to amend, repeal, or reinterpret the law. 
As a practical matter, it should be ob- 
vious that there is no possibility of estab- 
lishing exemption from tax laws on the 
ground of conscientious pacifism. An 
appeal on that theory would be friv- 
olous. .. . 

If Mr. McCrackin conscientiously be- 
lieves that by paying taxes which are 
used for armaments, he would individu- 
ally be acting immorally, and if he is 
willing to endure the punishment of 
prison, I do not join with those who 


brand his actions as unchristian or in 
violation of the teachings of the Church, 

I consider his actions merely to be il- 
legal. I am not prepared to assume that 
because I do not believe in pacifism that 
my views, or the views of my country- 
men, are infallible. In this irrational 
world, it seems to me a few conscientious 
pacifists can be tolerated, and the law 
can adequately deal with them. 


—C.ype D. Biro, Jr. 
Concord, California 


« ... We are fond of pointing a finger 
at the Christians in Nazi Germany and 
saying, “Why didn’t you resist Hitler and 
not obey his laws?” The Christians in 
Germany had a better chance of over- 
throwing Hitler than Mr. McCrackin had 
of repealing the income tax law. Yet the 
Cincinnati Presbytery refuses the Com- 
munion of the Church to a man who op- 
poses our own laws which offend his 
conscience. Could it be that we have two 
sets of Christian ethics, one for people 
in other countries and one for Christians 
in the United States? 


—STANLEY SUNDERWIRTH 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


Cuba 


« I was happy to see in the July 15 issue 
of PRESBYTERIAN LiFe the article entitled 
“Cuba in Perspective” by John A. Mac- 
kay. He writes well out of a deep under- 
standing of both the Biblical viewpoint 
on world history and of the events of our 
time, unblinded by the peculiarly imma- 
ture black-or-white way of seeing things 
so common in America. His understand- 
ing of the Hispanic temperament quali- 
fies him to analyze the Cuban situation 
as few others can. 

Many of us, though we seem few in 
public weight, have felt sickened and 
helpless as we have seen American policy 
push Cuba into a corner during these 
last two years. To say that our present 
predicament in regard to Cuba is God's 
judgment working itself out upon us may 
be correct, as I believe it is. However, 
that in itself does not show us the next 
step. I hope that Dr. Mackay will be 
widely heeded, and that we may be will- 
ing to accept that judgment and prayer- 
fully seek guidance for the future. 

—Joun M. WADE 


University Pastor 
Campus Ministry at the University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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After morning session in Music Hall, UPW delegates stride into bright Indiana sunshine. 





Purdue: 
Gathered—To Go Forth 


text and photographs by MARY ANN GEHRES 


It was toward the end of General Assembly this past 
May, and Mrs. Ernest H. Hoeldtke, then president of 
United Presbyterian Women, was reporting on the 
plans for her organization’s First National Meeting, to 
be held at Purdue University in West Lafayette, In- 
diana. 

“When five thousand women are gathered on a col- 
lege campus for a week,” she remarked, “amazing things 
are bound to happen.” A ripple of amusement ran 
through the predominantly male Assembly, then broke 
into a wave of applause. 

Five weeks later, the five thousand UPW members 
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on hand at Purdue soon discovered that there is some- 
thing superficially humorous about a vast feminine con- 
clave. One after another, the male speakers began by 
describing their trepidation at addressing a sea of fe- 
male faces, blurred from the stage in the expanses of 
the Music Hall. Remarked psychiatrist Ralph Rabino- 
vitch, to cite one instance: “There’s nothing quite so 
fearsome as a group of embattled women bent on a 
noble cause.” 

Nor was the dubious reaction solely masculine. Awed, 
some of the overseas women (thirty-one foreign coun- 
tries were represented at Purdue ) expressed their first- 
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impression misgivings about the sheer size of the meet- 
ing, the danger of overorganization; and the difficulties 
of beaming a program at varying levels of education 
and religious maturity. 

“The whole idea seems ridiculous,” commented one 
European, “but actually it’s a happy, well-balanced 
meeting, and the women seem so relaxed without the 
hats and heels of many of the UPW get-togethers I vis- 
ited. The exciting thing about Purdue, I feel, is the 
magnificent program, which would be exorbitant for a 
smaller group.” 

The program, centered on the theme “God su loved 


the world,” with particular stress on the following “who- - 


soever,” was not designed to entertain or provide 
swiftly vanishing “mountaintop experiences.” Via spec- 
tacular pageantry, well-planned worship, Bible inter- 
pretation by President Arthur McKay of McCormick 
Seminary, drama, a song-and-dance sequence from 
West Side Story, and hard-hitting speeches, the pro- 
gram took frank measure of the health of the Church 
and today’s turbulent culture. Most facets were relevant 
to the UPW targets for the coming triennium: “New 
Nations of Africa” and “Youth in a Troubled World.” 
Predictably, the roster of speakers included the Mod- 
erator, pastors, churchwomen, Board secretaries, and 
theologians. But, symptomatic of the UPW momentum 
to move out of the sanctuary into a less antiseptic world, 
addresses were also given by social workers, a probation 
officer, a judge from Ghana, college students, a nuclear 
































physicist, the head of the Children’s Bureau, and other 
outside-the-fold personnel. 

Perhaps Contact Secretary Margaret Shannon, retir- 
ing from twenty years in women’s work to concentrate 
on her post as associate general secretary for Ecumen- 
ical Relations of the Commission, best summed up a 
shifting emphasis in the work of UPW: “As an organiza- 
tion, we have come of age. We went through a phase in 
which we could almost be characterized as tomboys, 
not sure whether we were boys or girls, but positive 
that we wanted to dominate the situation, take the 
mission into our own hands, and manage our own af- 
fairs; to prove that somehow we were equal to the 
men in control of the Church. 

“Then more recently we went through another phase, 
a sort of teen-age flirtation, in which we tried to be 
acceptable to the men, to cooperate with them, to get 
on their committees,” Miss Shannon continued. “But 
now we have come into a new maturity in which we 
know that we are women, that we must take our full part 
in the Household of God, to bring our full gifts as 
women into the life of the Church. At the same time we 
rejoice that other parts of the Household are also bring- 
ing their peculiar gifts, that together we may be enough 
of a family to hold together against the vicissitudes 
which walking in the world will require.” 

This coming-of-age was exemplified when the women 
at Purdue invited Presbyterian men and young people 
to form with them “target task forces” in the congrega- 
tions to move in on the Africa and youth themes. (Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Paul Moser of United Presbyterian 
Men immediately accepted on behalf of his organiza- 
tion. ) 

The changing view was also evident in the two busi- 
ness sessions, which succinctly dispatched organiza- 
tional matters and paid scant heed to 1958-61 triennium 
accomplishments (including an impressive $14,116,065 
in “second-mile” giving). Rather, the delegates quickly 
elected officers and plunged into planning for the three 
years ahead. 

Sensing this high seriousness, the speakers paid the 
high compliment of refraining from sugar-coated re- 
marks. Instead, there emerged a pattern of no-punches- 
pulled speeches of solid intellectual caliber that would 
be grist, as a Kentucky delegate put it, for a church 
college’s curriculum. In fact, more than one observer 
noted, the chief program flaw might be that usually 
the delegates were addressed as genderless Christians, 
with little attention being given to the unique role to 
which Miss Shannon had referred. 

The speakers and program-planners delivered still 
another accolade in providing no handed-down-from- 
headquarters blueprints for implementing the targets. 


Two delegates ask the Reverend David W. Romig to clarify 
a point in his address “Is the Church Delinquent in Its 
Ministry to Youth?” (see page 8 for a brief excerpt). Mr. 
Romig is pastor of the Sea and Land Church in Manhattan. 
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Possible areas for study and action were suggested, but 
always the women were urged to investigate the local 
situation and proceed accordingly. 

The five thousand delegates responded with seven 
hours a day of rapt listening in the Music Hall. During 
lunch and dinner “free time,” they crowded into a room 
to question the day’s speakers, or sat in on target-related 
discussions, films, and plays in the interest centers. As 
customary at National Meetings, the seven a.m. to ten 
p.M. pace was grueling, the constant crowds were nerve- 
tensing, and the mealtime waiting-in-line was wearying. 
But, as before, complaints on the part of the delegates— 
youthful, pregnant, middle-aged, and elderly—were at 
a minimum. As a twist, many women said that they 
welcomed the waiting time, for it offered opportunities 
for impromptu chats with overseas and American 
women of differing viewpoints or of like mind. 

As Monday sped toward Saturday, many delegates 
began to feel a mounting nervousness about the ques- 
tion directed to them on opening day by Mrs. J. C. 
Piper, chairman of the program committee: “What does 
it profit the Church and UPW to have this meeting if 
nothing happens afterward?” “How can we take it all 
back?” became the anxious undercurrent. Clearly, a 
high majority of the delegates were convinced that 
amazing things had happened during the disturbing 
and inspiring week, as Mrs. Hoeldtke had predicted at 
General Assembly. 

The facts and figures could be easily relayed to a 
wider audience; order-takers for the printed report 
and LP record of the proceedings noted a thriving 
business. But transmission of the intangibles—the spir- 
itual stimulation, the eagerness to shed the protective 
cocoon of traditional programs, the fresh insights into 
the relationship of the Church and the world—could 
“thud against the hard wall of home,” in a Pennsylvania 
delegate’s phrase. 

In the closing moments, before each delegate present 
solemnly accepted a symbolic yoked cross, the meeting's 
commentator, the Reverend William C. Schram of Pel- 
ham, New York, put the carry-over concern into per- 
spective, as he had given the long view to many other 
tensions during the week: 

“Don’t try to make little Purdues out of completely 
different situations. But take with gratitude whatever 
sensitivity to human need has been quickened within 
you. Take whatever new commitment to Jesus Christ 
this experience has called forth. Take whatever power 
you have received from the knowledge that you never 
stand alone. And use all this as you listen where you 
are to what God requires of you there. 

“Don’t fear the little step. Don’t scorn the insignifi- 
cance that a massive production like this seems to make 
of some gentle witness. And don’t avoid the big step 
if that is what God has set for you. 

“Be obedient and faithful as disciples, servants, her- 
alds, pilgrims, stewards,” Dr. Schram concluded. “God 
has called you. And he loves you—even as he loves 
every creature on the face of his earth. . . . “God so loved 
the world.’” 
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The new president of United Presbyterian Women is Mrs. Don- 
ald E. Zimmerman. Now a member of the First Presbyterian 
Church of LaGrange, Illinois, she has been president of 
Detroit Presbyterial and served on the presbyterial board 
in St. Lovis. The former Ruth Wylie was born in China of 
missionary parents, is a Wooster graduate. In 1940 she and 
her new husband went to Japan as missionaries, and were 
interned in the Baguio concentration camp in the Philip- 
pines for 38 months. Both she and Dr. Zimmerman, who is 
General Presbyter of Chicago Presbytery, have roots in the 
former United Presbyterian Church of North America. The 
couple has two children: Dick, thirteen, and Sally, eleven. 








































UPW Leaders 
For 1961-64 Triennium 


Officers: President, Mrs. Donald E. Zimmerman, La- 
Grange, Ill; Vice-President, Mrs. Andrew M. Sebben, 
Trenton, N.J.; Secretary, Mrs. Russell K. Montgomery, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Executive Committee: Mrs. Fred J. Church, Natick, 
Mass.; Mrs. James Clapp, Rapid City, S. Dak.; Mrs. 
Ellis D. Dugger, San Diego, Calif.; Mrs. Frank R. Gor- 
don, Knoxville, Tenn.; Mrs. Hugh L. Hale, Fort Pierce, 
Fla.; Mrs. Charles Hauser, Harrisburg, Pa.; Mrs. G. 
Russell Holmes, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. Arnold W. 
Langenberg, Greeley, Colo.; Mrs. Joseph R. Lemon, 
Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. William R. Lindsay, Bismarck, 
N. Dak.; Mrs. H. Norman Monnett, Overland Park, 
Kans.; Mrs. Vincent T. Ross, Darby, Pa.; and Mrs. 
Simon J. Vellenga, New Concord, Ohio. 

Nominating Committee: Chairman, Mrs. David Zim- 
merman, Catonsville, Md.; Mrs. Culyer Ferguson, 
New Castle, Pa.; Mrs. Rodney Gibson, Jr., LaJunta, 
Colo.; Mrs. Robert G. Klein, Goshen, Ind.; and Mrs. 
Roy V. Martin, Jacksonville, Ore. 














PURDUE: 


People 
and Paragraphs 


Mrs. Ernest H. Hoeldtke, President, United Presbyte- 
rian Women, 1958-61: 


WIsH we might look upon all our activities in the 

Church as opportunities to display by deed and 

word that which we believe. The witness of United 
Presbyterian Women must reach to the uttermost parts 
of the world because the concern of the Church is as 
wide as the interest of God in the lost and least member 
of his family. 

Even though we might find it more pleasant to limit 
our activities to those of like-minded people within the 
walls of our churches, we know also that it was for 
the lost that our Lord gave his life. If we are to fulfill 
our purpose, our witness must not be just in the Church 
or just in the world. It must always be in both, because 
that is his commandment to us and because each re- 
quires the other. 


Arthur R. McKay, President, McCormick Theological 
Seminary: 


T IS HIGH TIME that the Church that is called to 
herald the good news stopped acting as though it 
were a club for saints and began serving as a school 

for sinners. Are we not called to seek out and in Christ’s 
name to identify ourselves with the lost and the dying 
in order that we may be able to serve as ambassadors 
of reconciliation? 

Our task, then, is not to “give them the word” but 
to confront them with the Living Word of Jesus Christ, 
and to do so in language that is meaningful to them 
in their present situation. It is not to stand off at the 
side of life, offering Band-Aids and panaceas, but to 
enter into the thick of it as men and women whose 
lives testify to what their lips proclaim, as true ministers 
to the people whom the Lord came to redeem. 


The Honorable Anna R. Jiagge, Circuit Court Judge, 
Accra, Ghana: 


HANA BELIEVES that Africans have a great deal to 
G contribute to the good of the world—a special, 
precious contribution because it is born out of 
suffering—out of being on the receiving side of the 
heavy blows of man’s greed, ambition, insecurity, and 
fear. Ghana believes in a distinctive African contribu- 
tion—an African personality—springing up from its 
unique spiritual and historical background and culture. 
Africans want to do things the African way. I can 





say for certain that no Ghanaian wants to be a black 
European or do things exactly the way they are done by 
people of European descent. Africans are passing 
through a difficult period; and they must be allowed 
to retain the best in their culture, develop it, and present 
it for the common good of the world. It is no help to 
use the culture of peoples of European descent as a 
yardstick. Some Africans know the intricacies of Euro- 
pean culture, and they know also their own culture and 
are convinced that there is something to learn from 
Africa. . . 

The great Lord in his wisdom did not deny any 
race any special talent. He gave freely to all mankind 
alike. Some talents are so rare that it is to the interest 
of the world that they are sought after, and the indi- 
viduals holding them are given the opportunity to de- 
velop them for the benefit of the world. Talents are like 
rough diamonds: they must be cut and polished to 
shine. It becomes ridiculous, therefore, to argue that 
because such talents are housed in dark skins, the world 
must do without them. 


David W. Romig, Pastor, Sea and Land Church, New 
York, New York: 


‘HEN WE LOOK at modern youth, we all too often 

find that the delinquents are those who are 

actually the best-adjusted children of all. They 
have adjusted to a world where power, greed, and a 
series of gutter-bred, glittering illusions are the gods 
their elders worship. The children try to emulate the 
grown-ups. And that seems to be the difficulty. 

Can you pick up your daily newspaper and not find 
at least one major story about sneaky political conniv- 
ing, about payola in high places or graft around the 
corner? “Do them before they do you” seems to be 
the theme song of this age. 

Look at the examples held up for our young to emu- 
late. The truly successful are the entertainers, the 
clothes-horse queens, the ballplayers, and the garbage- 
voiced crooners who gyrate in front of a band. These 
are the leaders. After all, a school teacher doesn’t lead 
“the Good Life.” A missionary doesn’t quite fit into the 
success image. It is usually the unpunished, sneering 
“operator” with his 300-horse-powered sportscar and 
his mink-coated mistress who fits best into the fulfil- 
ment pattern of Madison Avenue’s American Dream. 

How does a young person adjust to a world where 
his own nation can announce the perfection of a new 
hydrogen weapon with as little moral concern as ac- 
companies the introduction of a new toothpaste? Do 
we want them to do as we do or as we,say? .. . 

Juvenile delinquency is a symptom of a sick society. 
Those who work closely with this problem see no easy 
answers. No one panacea will erase the statistics or 
redeem these children from destruction. Nor shall we 
find solutions by looking to the sick world to help itself. 
Christ died because there were no easy answers. He 
came because man could not help himself. It is our 
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mission to point beyond the world’s illness to the divine 
healing. 


Richard W. Boone, Consultant on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Ford Foundation: 


f -*\HE MAJOR DANGER in our inner-city delinquency 
patterns does not simply begin and end with the 
adolescent. These delinquent adolescents are tell- 

ing us, if we care to listen, that, without intelligent and 
systematic intervention on our part, they will grow up 
and make extremely marginal adjustments as young 
adults. Many will remain relatively rootless, for all prac- 
tical purposes engaging in day-to-day living. They will 
develop only marginal skills and will remain basically 
unattractive to the labor markets. Under these condi- 
tions, the real danger lies not in aggressive, wolfpack 
activities by gangs of adolescents. The real danger is 
that, as these youths grow into adults and are not assimi- 
lated into our culture, they may well represent fodder 
for kinds of political and social demagoguery not in 
the best interests of a country claiming a democratic 
tradition. 


J. Archie Hargraves, Pastor, Nazarene Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, New York: 


HE TYPICAL Protestant church has been working 

primarily with what I call the disciplined teen- 

agers, the leaders, who constitute only 5, or at best 
10, per cent of the teen-age population. I know of very 
few churches, even in the most populous areas, which 
have more than sixty-five active in their youth fellow- 
ships. Perhaps 5 to 10 per cent of the nation’s youth 
might fall into the delinquent category; some churches 
are pioneering in work with this group. This still leaves 
80 to 90 per cent a question mark. These are the limbo- 
teen-agers, confused and unaware of their direction, not 
really being worked with or wanted by anyone, but lit- 
erally suspended between heaven and hell. 


Robert Lee, Professor of Christian Social Ethics, San 
Francisco Theological Seminary: 


UCH OF THE RECENT CONCERN of church people for 
M the problem of delinquency falls into what T. S. 
Eliot might call “doing the right thing for the 

wrong reason.” Our concern springs from an essentially 
egocentric basis of enlightened self-interest, lest de- 
linquency affect us, our family, or our friends. To argue 
that you should be concerned because the juvenile de- 
linquent may be your own child may have a certain 
emotional appeal. But it is like the safe-driving slogan: 
“Drive carefully—the life you save may be your own,” 
which is the height of egocentricity. It avoids the cru- 
cial issue of our being our brother’s keeper, our sharing 
the guilt for the destruction wrought in the lives of 
children, éven when they are in the process of destroy- 
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Before going on air, Ghana judge Anna Jiagge (see page 8) 
has warm-up interview with Lafayette radio commentator 
Mary Alice Crosson. Observing (left) is Mrs. Thomas E. Wil- 
son of Sumter, South Carolina. During her UPW-sponsored 
visit to Africa last year, the Executive Committee member 
became acquainted with Mrs. Jiagge in her Accra home. 





Mrs. J. C. Piper of Parsons, Kansas, chairman of the Na- 
tional Meeting program committee, puts panel-moderatoring 
remarks in final form. Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Leslie B. Crane 
of St. Clair Shores, Michigan, Women’s Work Secretary 
Emily Gibbes, and other members of 1958-61 Executive Com- 
mittee spent eighteen months developing Purdue program. 
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| WAS A 
FREEDOM 


RIDER 


by Robert McAfee Brown 


Two weeks ago today I was in jail. 

Along with four other white ministers, 
three Negro ministers, and two Jewish 
rabbis, I was arrested for “unlawful as- 
sembly.” The nature of our unlawful as- 
sembly was this: we were sitting in the 
lobby of the Tallahassee Air Terminal 
waiting to have a cup of coffee together 
before taking a plane for New York. 

We had arrived at the terminal about 
twenty-four hours earlier, planning to 
leave on a 3:25 plane that afternoon. The 
airport restaurant had a sign on the door 
marked “Closed,” although several peo- 
ple inside were eating. The restaurant 
manager would not admit us, for this 
was the afternoon of the monthly clean- 
ing. He was most apologetic, but he 
couldn’t open up again until 4:30. 

At this point, our group had to make 
a decision. Originally eighteen strong, 
we had been traveling since Tuesday 
morning as members of an interfaith 
Freedom Ride, testing facilities for inter- 
state passengers at bus terminals all the 
way from Washington, D.C., to Talla- 
hassee, Florida. We were now at the 
last stop on our journey. Eight of the 
group had obligations back home of 
such a pressing nature that they had no 
alternative but to fly out on the sched- 
uled flight. But ten of us decided to stay 
over and test the restaurant. 

4:30 came. Did the restaurant open? 
It did not. Nor did it open at suppertime, 
nor at any time later in the evening. As 
the hours passed, we decided to wait in 
the terminal until we were served. As 
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an integrated group, engaged in inter- 
state travel, we were entitled to service 
in that restaurant. We decided, with 
no fanfare or fuss, that we would eat 
nothing at all until the restaurant served 
us. (The newspapers played this up as 
a “hunger strike.” It didn’t seem that 
spectacular at the time. It simply seemed 
the one logical thing to do under the 
circumstances. ) 

After dark, an ugly-looking mob began 
to gather outside the terminal. Word had 
gone out that a bunch of “nigger-lovin’ 
Freedom Riders” were at the airport, and 
members of the White Citizens Council 
apparently decided to go out to the air- 
port and get rid of us. The police would 
not allow them in the building itself, so 
they simply lined their cars up outside, 
sat on the fenders, and glared at us 
through the plate-glass walls. As the 
mob increased in size, one of the re- 
porters (we think) called the State Po- 
lice to come and augment the protec- 
tion being given by the city police. 

When the terminal closed at midnight, 
we were driven back to the city by 
Negro friends, convoyed by police cars, 
and we slept on the floor of a Negro 
church. The pastor's son warned us to 
sleep in shifts and to keep all the doors 
locked, but there was a State Police car 
outside through the night, and no “inci- 
dents” occurred. 

We went back to the airport about 
7:30 the next morning, but the restaurant 
was still closed. We resumed our food- 
less vigil. Finally, about 12:30, a group 


of policemen crossed the lobby. We 
were confronted by the City Attorney, 
told that our presence constituted “un- 
lawful assembly,” inciting to riot, and 
that we had fifteen seconds to get off the 
airport grounds. (One of the local Negro 
ministers left at our bidding. He was 
getting into his car by himself when he 
was arrested for unlawful assembly. 
Why? He had not gotten off the airport 
facilities in fifteen seconds. ) 

Since we did not disperse, but asserted 
that we had every lawful right to be 
there, we were placed under arrest, 
driven into town, fingerprinted, relieved 
of all our personal belongings, and 
placed in the Tallahassee jail, swelling to 
forty-two the number of inmates in a 
jail designed for twenty-four. (I will not 
elaborate on the experience in jail, but 
if there are readers who have not yet 
made a vocational decision, I assure 
them that the field of prison reform is 
wide open.) 


Training for a Freedom Ride 

How did it happen that a group of 
ten ministers and rabbis ended up sleep- 
ing on the floor of the Tallahassee jail? 
As early as a week before our arrest, 
most of us had no thought that we would 
soon be on a Freedom Ride. But CORE 
(the Congress of Racial Equality), a 
group dedicated to approaching the race 
problem by nonviolent means, decided 
to organize a Freedom Ride composed 
of ministers and rabbis, to demonstrate 
that church and synagogue gave more 
than lip service to rights for Negroes. 
Out of the original group of seven white 
ministers making the trip, five, as it 
turned out, were from New York Pres- 
bytery. In addition to myself, these in- 
cluded the Reverend Wayne C. Hart- 
mire, Jr., the Reverend Malcolm R. 
Evans, the Reverend Edward A. White, 
and the Reverend Robert J. Stone. 

We met in Washington for an inten- 
sive training session under CORE’s su- 
pervision, the day before the trip began. 
Here are some of the things that are 
particularly impressed upon trainees: 
(1) Every Freedom Rider must promise 
to employ only nonviolent means. We 
had to sign a statement that, if attacked, 
we would not strike back, and that we 
would do nothing that could be inter- 
preted as an aggressive action. (2) We 
were told that our primary purpose was 
to see if the law was being enforced, 
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rather than to break existing laws. The 
law reads that all interstate passengers 
must be served in nonsegregated fashion 
in bus terminals. When we sat down at 
a lunch counter as a group of Negroes 
and whites, in other words, we were not 
breaking the law; we were simply trying 
to discover whether or not the local pro- 
prietor was breaking the law or obeying 
it. (3) We were told that we should not 
court violence or seek arrest. The pur- 
pose of a Freedom Ride is not to create 
incidents, but to have the law obeyed. 
The most “successful” Freedom Ride 
possible would be one without incident, 
in which Negroes and whites were peace- 
ably served according to the provisions 
of the Constitution. If arrested, how- 
ever, we were to accept arrest peaceably. 


Encouragement in North 
Carolina; discouragement in 
South Carolina 

The group left Washington the fol- 
lowing noon. Only a few events of the 
trip can be recorded here. Raleigh, 
North Carolina, was perhaps the most 
hopeful spot of all. In the Greyhound 
terminal we not only had breakfast to- 
gether in the lunchroom without inci- 
dent, but white and colored local min- 
isters came into the lunchroom and ate 
with us. Raleigh stands high in our book 
as a demonstration of what can happen 
when a city, quietly but determinedly, 
decides to obey the law of the land. 

At Sumter, South Carolina, we had 
our first encounter with potential vio- 
lence. The episode was ugly and ambigu- 
ous. The lunch stop was not a regular 
Greyhound terminal but a place called 
“Evans’ Motor Court”—a name that will 
be forever etched in my memory—several 
miles out of town. As we got out of the 
bus, a gang of perhaps twenty or thirty 
toughs materialized. Entrance to the 
lunchroom was blocked by the propri- 
etor, who told us that he ran a private 
establishment, that he had no contract 
with Greyhound, and that he was not 
subject to the provisions of the Supreme 
Court decision. “We been segregated,” 
he said, “and that’s the way we gonna 
stay.” An emotionally charged sheriff 
then took over the entrance way and 
said, “You heard the man. Now move 
along. I’m ready to die before I let you 
cross this door.” One of the local citizens 
was heard to say to another local citizen, 
“I got a snake in my truck over there I'm 
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just dyin’ to let loose among them nigger- 
lovin’ Northerners.” 

We were not sure what to do. 

We finally decided not to enter the 
lunchroom, since it was (apparently) not 
covered by the provisions of the Supreme 
Court decision we were testing. Some 
of the group still feel, I think, that we 
should have tried to go in anyhow. Per- 
haps we lacked courage. Or maybe we 
were simply exercising common sense. 
At all events, we made the decision not 
to try to integrate Evans’ Motor Court. 
Later on, when the battle over the ter- 
minals has been clearly won, the battle 
over facilities like Evans’ Motor Court 
will have to commence. I believe some 
of the members of our group will be in 
the initial testing party. 

We integrated the Greyhound termi- 
nal in Sumter itself without incident, and 
spent the afternoon and evening at a 
local Negro church. Here we received 
unexpected renewal. We were exhausted 
and emotionally drained after the affair 
of Evans’ Motor Court. We drifted into 
the sanctuary of the Negro church, one 
at a time, to pray and (if the truth be 
told) to rest. Pretty soon one of our 
group found his way to the organ. An- 
other suggested a hymn. We sang it. We 


Presbyterian Robert McAfee 
Brown, one of America’s most widely 
known and respected theologians, is 
Auburn Professor of Systematic The- 
ology at Union Theological Seminary 
in New York. Dr. Brown was the edi- 
tor of the twelve-volume series titled 
the Laymen’s Theological Library, 
published by Westminster Press. In 
1960 he was coauthor with Father 
Gustave Weigel -of An American 
Dialogue (Doubleday and Company). 
His newest book, The Spirit of Prot- 
estantism, was published in April by 
Oxford University Press. 

Robert McAfee Brown was gradu- 
ated from Amherst College and Union 
Seminary and received his Ph.D. at 
Columbia University. During World 
War II he was a chaplain on a trans- 
port in the Pacific. He taught at 
Macalester College before joining the 
faculty of Union. 


sang several. And all the hymns seemed 
to have been written expressly for us. 
There was nothing that we needed to 
have said to us more desperately than 
“Faith of our fathers! We will love 

Both friend and foe in all our strife, 

And preach thee, too, as love knows 

how 

By kindly words and virtuous life.” 
Those were our marching orders. We 
sang “God Moves in a Mysterious Way,” 
and it spoke to us in our particular dis- 
tress: 

“Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take; 

The clouds ye so much dread 

Are big with mercy, and shall break 

In blessings on your head.” 

There was no question as to whether on 
not we would sing an “Amen” at the end 
of that one. 

One of the rabbis prayed—and we 
were one with him in all of Israel’s pangs 
and agonies over 4,000 years of history 
so that they became our pangs and ag- 
onies, and our present pangs and agonies 
were only one more tiny chapter in the 
ongoing life of the people of God. But 
we were now again part of the ongoing 
life of the people of God, so we could be 
sustained by repeating together, “Yea, 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Richard Marvel plans to exchange a desk in the 


Nebraska capitol for one ina college classroom 


text and photographs by BERNARD IKELER 


During the week end Senator Marvel's constituents feel en- 
tirely free to talk with him, either by phone or in person. 
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Political observers who are keeping tabs on the 
career of lanky, candid Richard D. Marvel, a member 
of the Nebraska legislature, predict that he'll one day 
reach the governor’s chair in his state, and might even 
go on to a desk in the United States Congress. 

Senator Marvel himself predicts otherwise. “Poli- 
ticking has its fascinations,” he admits. “But the fact 
of the matter is that I hope to be a teacher.” He smiles 
—and for a politician, he’s a seldom-smiling man. 

As chairman of the legislature’s powerful budget 
committee, Richard Marvel is one of the most influ- 
ential lawmakers in the Nebraska capitol. With a repu- 
tation for having both integrity and brains, he is espe- 
cially well thought of by the young and well-educated 
voters. If he wants to race for the governorship, the 
only additional equipment he needs is a big, bright 
political machine, which he should be working hard at 
building. 2 

Instead, he is earning a doctor’s degree in political 
science. When the legislature goes into recess, other 
Senators generally head for fields where they can make 
political hay; Dick Marvel heads for the University of 
Nebraska. Apparently, he actually does plan to be a 
college professor. 

The forty-three-year-old Senator from Hastings has 
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been in politics for more than a decade. On the basis 
of his experience, he believes that Christian insights are 
pertinent to everyday political issues and that a Chris- 
tian can be eyebrows deep in politics without compro- 
mising his Christian convictions. Dick Marvel plans to 
become a eollege professor because he wants to help 
young Christians discover what their political responsi- 
bilities are and how these can be carried out. 

His interest in teaching began to germinate five years 
ago when he took on a Sunday school class of obstrep- 
erous eighth-graders at First Presbyterian Church, 
Hastings, where the Marvels are members. “They'd 
forced the prior teacher to quit,” he says, “and for a 
while it looked as if I would be their next victim.” 

There came a Sunday when Dick pounded on the 
table and told the class that “they were probably the 
worst bunch of kids in any Sunday school in the 
state.” 

“At the time,” he recalls, “I felt this was an under- 
statement.” 

After the din abated, he appointed a three-pupil 
committee to talk with the Reverend Silas G. Kessler, 
the pastor, and work out rules for class behavior. Dick 
met with the pupils’ parents and enlisted their help. 
“Within a month or two,” he notes, “the class was in 
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In a hearing room of the Nebraska capitol in Lincoln, Senator Richard Marvel presides at a meeting of the powerful Budget 
Committee. As chairman, he is incisive in questioning, never neglects discussion of a budget item, no matter how minute. 





pretty good shape.” 

Believing that Christians ought to be concerned about 
politics, Dick arranged for the class to spend a day at 
the State House ( where he'd served from 1950 to 1954). 
He introduced his pupils to the governor, legislators, 
lobbyists, newsmen. 

On the following Sunday, “the finest bunch of kids 
in any Sunday school in the state” presented him with 
a desk set they had bought. 

“Looking back,” Dick says, “I see that I learned more 
in that class than I taught. I found that I had a kind 
of knack for getting through to young people. I devel- 
oped a sincere respect for their energy and enthusiasm. 
And I began to wonder whether I should become a 
schoolteacher.” 

To suggest that Dick Marvel had never looked at 
the teaching profession before would be incorrect. He 
was, in fact, acquainted with many teachers and knew 
their problems. 

While in the legislature, he had carried on a per- 
sonal investigation of the economic and geographic 
factors that hamper Nebraska’s public school system. 
He traveled in every part of the state to ask questions 
of parent-teacher groups, school boards, educators’ as- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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PRESBYTERIAN LAW 
AND 
CHURCH COURTS 


Our constitution contains general rules of 


immense practical wisdom and objectivity 


Occasionally someone questions the necessity for a 
system of church courts. The inference is that if people 
would apply the teachings of the Scriptures, there 
would be no need for any courts, and especially for 
ecclesiastical ones. In truth, church law would be useful, 
even necessary, if all the communicant members and 
all the ministers were modern-day saints. With every 
individual applying his own notion of what is right and 
proper, the best that could be hoped for would be 
some form of saintly disorder. 

The government of The United Presbyterian Church 
has forestalled any such possibility. Blake and Shaw, 
in Presbyterian Law for the Presbytery, 1960 Ed., p. 13, 


in reference to our denomination, say this: 


“It is clearly a church of law, which is not, how- 
ever, to be understood as being opposed to love 
or spirit, but rather as opposed to disorder and 
injustice which so easily pervert right human re- 
lationships when authority is personal in indivi- 
duals or in groups, or when there is no accepted 
way of deciding issues that inevitably arise among 
men, however much they may be committed to 
Jesus Christ and to one another.” 


The basic rules of Presbyterian order and the estab- 
lished principles of Presbyterian faith are outlined in 
our constitution, which consists of six major divisions: 
The Confession of Faith, The Larger Catechism, The 
Shorter Catechism, The Form of Government, The 
Book of Discipline, and The Directory for Worship. 
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The violation, or alleged violation, of any of these 
directives or repudiation of any of these tenets can give 
rise to a case. An ecclesiastical case may involve the 
alleged misconduct of a member, the propriety of the 
action of a church in selling or mortgaging its property, 
or in removing from its rolls the name of some communi- 
cant, or the action of a presbytery in censuring a min- 
ister or in refusing to admit a minister into its mem- 
bership. Synods may be similarly involved. The variety 
of possible charges or complaints is almost infinite. 

All judicial subject matter is classified into two great 
areas. One of these areas, anomalously, is called “judi- 
cial” and the other “nonjudicial” or “administrative.” 

Nonjudicial or administrative cases seek rectifica- 
tion of a substantive wrong or the correction of some 
irregularity in procedure. For example, if a church 
should attempt to sell its property without presbytery’s 
consent, an administrative case would lie against the 
church. 

Judicial cases, on the other hand, seek to have a 
wrongdoer disciplined. If judicial charges are sus- 
tained, they result in “censure,” which is the Chureh’s 
legal term for all forms of punishment and may consist 
of admonition, rebuke, suspension, deposition, or ex- 
communication. 

Trials for the misconduct of communicant members 
were formerly numerous. And the session’s jurisdiction 
to entertain actions of this kind remains undiminished. 
But nowadays our people rarely suffer ejection from 
the rolls for any sin except nonattendance at services 
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or failure to contribute to the church’s support. It seems 
doubtful that this growing tolerance stems, as a cynic 
might suggest, from fear of the decimation of our rolls. 
It seems rather to result from a change in our basic 
view of the mission of the Church, i.e., adoption of the 
view that the Church should welcome the wayward, 
rather than repel them. But whatever the real reason 
may be, this aspect of ecclesiastical jurisdiction is falling 
into relative disuse. 

On the other hand, there is no sign of relaxation of 
the high standards required of the clergy. As General 
Assembly said in Williams v. The Synod of Michigan, 
G. A. Minutes, 1955, Part I, p. 179, “There is no other 
way in which the dignity and integrity of our com- 
munion can be maintained.” Our Church says to those 
who behave in unpresbyterian ways, but claim to do so 
as a matter of conscience, “Go ahead if you feel you 
are doing right, but we reserve the right to say whether 
you may do so in the name of Presbyterianism.” People 
often overlook the true nature of the issue in such a 
situation. 

The Williams case, referred to above, involved a 
basic change in the minister’s theology, but the decision 
obviously would have been parallel if the charge had 
been immorality, crime, or any such unworthy conduct 
as would have excluded a candidate for the ministry 
in the first place. In commenting upon what we have 
here called the “true issue” in a case of this character, 
General Assembly said (p. 179): 

(Continued on page 28) 
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From both a professional and an 
ecclesiastical standpoint, James M. 
Tunnell, Jr., possesses abundant cre- 
dentials to discuss church law. 

A graduate of Princeton with two 
law degrees from Oxford (where he 
was a Rhodes scholar), Mr. Tunnell 
was appointed an associate justice 
of the Supr:me Court of Delaware in 
1951. In 1954 he resigned from the 
bench to run unsuccessfully for the 
nomination for U.S. Senator, and has 
since returned to private practice 
with the Wilmington firm of Morris, 
Nichols, Arsht and Tunnell. 

The former judge was a member 
of the General Assembly’s Permanent 
Judicial Commission for one term of 
six years, from 1954 through 1959; 
in his final year, he served as mod- 
erator. 

As an elder in the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church of Wilmington, 
Mr. Tunnell perpetuates a family tra- 
dition—five successive generations 
have had elders in Delaware Presby- 
terian churches. For several years he 
has been president of the Board of 
Trustees of New Castle Presbytery, 
of which he is also a former mod- 
erator. 

The Wilmington attorney, who is 
a member of the U.S. Conference 
for the World Council of Churches, 
was recently elected to the Commit- 
tee of Nine, which will explore the 
Blake Reunion Proposal with other 
Churches. 





Ordinary Chap 

A pair of novelists is just about as rare as a pair of 
auks, yet we were privileged to make the acquaintance 
of a gentleman-novelist and his lady-novelist the other 
week. Sir Charles Snow has been well up on the best- 
seller lists during the past year with one of his books 
about the world of the mind and the backings and fill- 
ings of intellectuals, The Affair by name. The bailiwick 
he has carved out for himself and the skill of his carving 
have made him such a well-known rotundity that the 
crush around the great man at the reception where we 
shook his hand made it almost impossible to get near 
him. 

Not very many people, though, seemed to know that 
Lady Snow (“The Abominable Snow-woman,” Sir 
Charles is said to call her in fits of affection) is Pamela 
Hansford Johnson, herself a novelist of parts. The last 
work from her pen to appear in the United States, as 
far as we are aware, is The Humbler Creation. It is a 
good work of fiction, but more curious by far than that, 
its hero is a Protestant clergyman. 

This gentleman, Maurice Fisher by name, has real 
blood flowing through his real veins. In this he differs 
from the vast majority of imaginary parsons, who are 
generally portrayed as either sticks or clods. As he 
labors in his down-at-the-heels parish in London, 
Maurice meets real situations, and genuine temptation 
—and now and then he falls. But he is a good man and 
a good clergyman. 

Since this is quite a trick to have pulled off, we asked 
Lady Snow how she did it. “Well, you see, I didn’t set 
out to paint a portrait of a clergyman,” Lady Snow 
told us, bright brown eyes snapping. “I just tried to tell 
the story of an ordinary chap who happened to be a 
minister.” 

“Why do you suppose Roman Catholic priests gen- 
erally come off so much better than Protestant ministers 
in fiction?” we persisted, thinking maybe there was 
more to it than that. 

“I haven't the foggiest. Maybe it’s the glamour?” our 
cornered author countered. 

We thought about this some afterward and decided 
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that it isn’t the glamour. Even without processionals, 
the life of a Presbyterian pastor is full of excitement 
and event if you tell it the way it happens. No, Lady 
Snow was right the first time: if a pastor can be painted 
as an “ordinary chap,” dedicated to his ministry but 
neither a boring saint nor a scoundrel, he will make a 
first-rate protagonist in fiction. The Humbler Creation, 
for our money, proves that it can be done. 


¢ 


Boy’s-Eye View 

Stories about what who said to the minister at the 
church door on Sunday have a certain grim fascination, 
This one has a slightly different twist. 

It seems that a certain pastor has a six-year-old son 
who likes to stand at the back of the church with his 
father and shake hands with the parishioners as they 
file by. One Sunday morning a sweet old lady stopped 
to speak to the lad and offered him an appreciation 
of his father’s morning effort. “Your daddy certainly 
preached a fine sermon this morning,” said she. 

“Maybe he did,” the young realist replied, “but he 
leaves an awful ring around the bathtub.” 





Five Bucks Goes a Long Way 

Once upon a time last year a man and his wife made 
a trip around the world, he in pursuit of his profession 
and she in pursuit of him. Before they left, the wife was 
talking with a friend of ours and confided that she had 
something like a hundred dollars of other people's 
money to spend. 

“They all want things,” she said. “Some tell me to 
buy a camera in Japan, and some want some silk from 
Hong Kong. Anything to get a bargain.” 

The travelers also had ten dollars given them by a 
fellow church member, to be spent in some Christian 
mission project, since visits to such @nterprises were 
included in the itinerary. Our friend, reflecting that he 
needed nothing from abroad, put five dollars into the 
give-away fund and forgot about the whole matter. 

Months later, when the world travelers returned, he 
got an accounting of his five-dollar investment which 
included a receipt embossed with a delicious red Jap- 
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anese seal, a hand-written letter in Japanese, and a 
picture of the tykes in the Kagawa Day Nursery for the 
children of working mothers in Kobe. There was also 
a translation into English of the delicate Japanese char- 
acters, which started out, “Greetings in the Name of 
our Lord. We sincerely thank you for donating us such 
a big amount of money, perhaps more than we deserve 
to. We are thinking of buying some thing that children 
like very much, to make a good use of it.” 

Our friend is very much pleased with his bargain. 


Translations 

It is foolish to think that any one new translation 
can put the Bible into modern speech. We speak half 
a dozen languages right in our church. Take the verse 
in the King James Version, “If the trumpet give an 
uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself to the bat- 
tle?” This would have to be, for the Men’s Council: 
“Unless the trumpet lays it right square on the line, 
who will do a bang-up job?” For the Christian Educa- 
tion Commission: “Unless the trumpet has the dimen- 
sion of urgency, who will activate his objectives in the 
area of group antagonisms?” For the preacher: “With- 
out a clarion challenge to conquest, who shall fling his 
heedless heart headlong into the hostilities?” 


On Our Great-Great-Grandfather’s Side 

While we weren't looking, the National Convention 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution took an 
action which makes us wonder a little. They criticized 
the issuance of a United States postage stamp bearing 
the likeness of Mohandas K. Gandhi, and the slogan 
“apostle of non-violence.” At the same time they asked 
the Postmaster General not to put any more noncitizens 
of the U.S.A. on our stamps. The funny thing is that 
Gandhi was trying to do the very thing the great-great- 
and-so-forth grandfathers of the D.A.R. ladies did, and 
Gandhi's behavior was milder. If it was a good thing 
for the American colonies to cast off ties with Britain 
which seemed to them oppressive, it stands to reason 
that it was a good thing for India to do the same. And 
we've been thinking that our revolutionary ancestor on 
our great-great-great grandfather’s side wasn’t, when 
you come right down to it, an American citizen either. 
He died before there were any United States of Amer- 
ica. We hate to think that the D.A.R.’s wouldn’t want 
to mail a letter with his face in the upper right-hand 
corner of it, but that’s what we're led to conclude. It 
makes us sad. 


A Prayer for Today 


O God, be with us in our troubles now, 

Lest, vaunting our omnipotent Know-how, 

We perish from neglecting to apply 

Know-whence, Know-where, Know-whither and 
Know-why. 
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The Town 


There is a little town whose layout is better known 
to most Americans than the place where they were born. 
Its single broad street is lined on either side with frame 
buildings, not more than three stories high, which con- 
tain all those enterprises necessary to the existence of 
The Town. 

At one end is the Last Chance saloon; above it are 
a few rooms which make up the local hotel. The only 
people who stay in this hostelry are the Bad Woman 
and the Newcomer. Where the rest of the people stay 
is a bit of a mystery, since there do not seem to be 
any private houses in The Town. At the other end is the 
Jail, little more than a couple of cells with a sleazy room 
for the Deputy in front. The cells are not very escape- 
proof, and the criminals often break out, terrorizing the 
Deputy’s lovely gingham wife. 

Midway on the street, across from the saloon, is the 
Bank. There are no four corners in The Town, but be- 
tween the bank and the blacksmith shop there is an 
alley, from whence the Bank Robbers or the False 
Sheriff can shoot at the Newcomer (who looked mighty 
suspicious when he rode into town, but turned out to 
be o.k.). The final gun duel, though, occurs right out in 
the middle of the street, while the townsfolk huddle in 
the doorway of the saloon and the post office to get a 
good view. 

Always the same, always the scene of the ultimate 
triumph of good over evil, The Town is a solacing place 
to retreat to when price-fixing, bingo syndicates, fast 
cars, revolutions, and taxes are too much for us. We 
can be quite sure no urban renewal plan will have 
changed its face, no garden club efforts prettied it up 
since last we were there. The events which will take 
place in this week's episode will be much like those 
of last week, give or take a few cowhands and perhaps 
a lady singer. But it is not for the sake of change and 
progress that we, and millions of other people (not 
just children, either) repair from time to time to The 
Town. Continuity, shootings, and excitement we know 
really don’t hurt anybody, and the fine narcotic effect 
of the familiar—that’s what we ask of The Town; and 
that is what it offers. 
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Churches Under Pressure 
In Bulgaria, Rumania 


While many visitors have described 
in detail their observations of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church, few persons have 
been privileged to inspect the Orthodox 
Churches in Bulgaria and Rumania. How 
are these large bodies of Christians faring 
under communist rule? A recent trip by 
the Reverend Francis House, an Angli- 
can clergyman on the staff of the World 
Council of Churches, afforded at least a 
few answers. He writes: 

“According to recent statistics, an esti- 
mated 72 per cent of Rumania’s 16,000,- 
000 population and 88 per cent of the 
7,000,000 persons in Bulgaria belong to 
the Orthodox Church. These figures 
have meant that despite political 
changes, most of the outward forms of 
church life remain unaltered. Practically 
all the churches are open. The clergy 
still walk through the streets in their cas- 
socks. Many of the church leaders and 
theological professors have studied 
abroad. 

“In Bulgaria all the members of the 
inner Holy Synod were already bishops 
before the war. Some theological books 
and reviews are published. Seminaries 
and institutions for higher theological 
studies continue, though the former are 
reduced in numbers and the latter are 
separated from the universities. Monas- 
teries and convents are open; though in 
Rumania, I was told, as the result of the 
strict enforcement of church discipline, 
two-fifths of the monks and nuns have 
been sent back to their villages. 

“In Bucharest the Patriarch still lives 
in his palace next door to the Parliament 
building. As in several other Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries, but in marked contrast 
with the U.S.S.R., the greater part of the 
stipends of the clergy is paid by the state, 


and the monasteries still largely support 
themselves on their farms. 

“In both countries the drive for ‘mod- 
ernization’ according to communist con- 
ceptions is intense, and every means of 
propaganda and political, social, and 
legal pressure is used to enforce con- 
formity. The churches are under this 
pressure no less than other public insti- 
tutions. The law allows them to ‘perform 
their religious rites,’ but all their former 
social activities and programs have been 
stripped away. The churches are allowed 
extremely few contacts with the outside 
world. 

“The communist parties are intensi- 
fying antireligious propaganda of many 
kinds to which the churches are not al- 
lowed to make any public reply. The 
whole educational system is based on 
Marxist-Leninist philosophy. Public sup- 
port of the government’s general policies 
is the condition for the continuation in 
office of the leadership of any organiza- 
tion. 

“At the great services of Easter night 
many thousands of persons of all ages 
crowd the churches and their surround- 
ings. On ordinary Sundays, congrega- 
tions are very devout, but attendance is 
much smaller. Sermons are preached at 
the main Sunday liturgies in city 
churches, though there seems to be less 
frequent preaching than in Russia. 

“In Bulgaria an encouraging sign of 
the deepening devotion of believers is 
the fact that the number of communi- 
cants has risen steadily during the last 
ten years. People can still go individually 
on pilgrimages to monasteries. In one 
church in central Sofia seven priests are 
continually on duty hearing confessions 
and praying for the sick. 

“Many Christians in Bulgaria are 
members of ‘brotherhoods’ which meet 
weekly in the churches to hear lectures. 


In Rumania especially, a great deal of 
repair work is being done in church 
buildings damaged by earthquakes and 
war, and a number of new churches have 
been built in the growing suburbs of 
Bucharest. 

“In both countries the warmest pos- 
sible welcome is given by monks and 
nuns, theologians and bishops to the rare 
visitors from other churches. Both 
Churches have accepted the invitation to 
send observers to the Third Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches in New 
Delhi, India, next November. There can 
be no doubt about the fervor with which 
Christians in these countries continue to 
pray, in the words of the Holy Liturgy, 
‘for the peace of the whole world, for the 
good estate of the holy churches of God, 
and for the union of all.’” 


N.C.C. Assessed 
By Synod Magazine 

Southern California is one of the areas 
in the country in which considerable 
criticism has been aimed at the National 
Council of Churches. In July the South- 
ern California Presbyterian, published by 
the Synod of California, Southern Area, 
detailed its editorial policy regarding the 
National Council in the following state- 
ment: 


I 

“Historically, The United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. has been heavily 
and happily involved in the National 
Council of Churches from its inception, 
as it was in the origin and work of its 
predecessor, the Federal Council of 
Churches. A disproportionate number of 
those who structured the National Coun- 
cil came from our ranks. Many of our 
vital Presbyterian leaders have chaired 
its active Commissions and other of its 
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major functions. 

“As a unifying agency within Protes- 
tantism, the National Council’s compe- 
tency is well known; as a forum within 
which contrary, often divisive, and 
sometimes acrid misinformation and 
opinion between the denominations may 
be resolved, it is a gift of God; as an in- 
strument for the expression of well stud- 
ied and constantly scrutinized Protestant 
convictions, it is unequaled; and as a 
body of distinguished people who are an- 
nually elected by the judicatories of its 
thirty-three constituent communions 
{member Churches), it is thoroughly 
representative. 


i} 

“Southern California Presbyterian, 
therefore, takes its position squarely be- 
hind the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., as does 
the representative General Assembly of 
The United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. We shall continue to publish ar- 
ticles of information and interpretation 
about it, and always with a positive and 
believing spirit. 

“We shall remain free to criticize any 
action or statement of the Council which 
does not agree with our considered and 
hopeful opinions, just as any member of 
The United Presbyterian Church, and 
any session, presbytery, synod, or Gen- 
eral Assembly is privileged to do. We 
shall be guided in our Christian behavior 
as our informed Christian conscience di- 
rects. But we shall forever be thankful 
that such an organ of the Churches as 
the National Council exists, and we shall 
not, we trust, be guilty of captious criti- 
cism of it. 


iil 

“We recognize that there are many 
honest and sincere members of our 
churches who are concerned about one 
phase of the work of the National Coun- 
cil, namely, its periodic study and meas- 
ured judgments upon issues of national 
and international concern. 

“Confusion and distortion often come 
from without the churches and _ their 
membership, sometimes from people and 
groups which have for many years been 
hoping to destroy this great and useful 
interchurch agency. None of these per- 
sons or groups possesses official standing 
within the major denominations; indeed, 
most of them are independent and quite 
outside the communions which are mem- 
bers of the National Council. In these 
days when communism is a real and omi- 
nous danger, they find it popular to 
charge that the leaders of the National 
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>» HOFFA WAXES; MEANY WANES—Focus of the long- 
range question of big-union responsibility to the rest of society is 
James Hoffa, boss of the biggest union in the country. Those who 
are uneasy about Hoffa’s ethical position have quoted such of his 
statements as: “Why should anyone like the Teamsters Union? 
We're not giving anything away; we're taking.” This month the 
Teamsters voted Hoffa a pay boost to $75,000 a year and altered 
their constitution to give him unlimited power to organize workers 
in other fields. Hoffa critic George Meany, president of A.F.L.- 
C.I.0., which expelled the Teamsters as being under “corrupt 
influences,” has been plagued with declining membership and in- 
ternecine strife. 

Meanwhile President Kennedy, before obtaining an injunction 
for an 80-day cooling-off period in the maritime strike, indicated 
that he wants a stronger law than the present Taft-Hartley Act. The 
White House, he feels, needs more weapons to train against major 
strikes affecting the national safety and welfare. 


> PARTITION IN ALGERIA-— President de Gaulle, because of 
his wish to free French troops before a possible Berlin crisis, has 
set his timetable for Algeria. In the peace talks with Moslem lead- 
ers at Evian, the French have offered decolonization and self-de- 
termination including an option for independence. If the choice 
is independence, President de Gaulle desires an Algeria linked 
closely with France and with constitutional guarantees of equal 
rights for both Moslem and European communities. 

Without such guarantees, de Gaulle insists on regrouping, tem- 
porarily, Europeans and Moslems loyal to France in coastal areas 
until they can be resettled in France or elsewhere. Later, France 
would separate itself completely from Algeria, as was done in the 
case of Guinea. 

The rebels have been holding out for complete independence 
before discussing possible ties with France. Moreover, and prob- 
ably most important, they have offered “respect for [Europeans’] 
culture, religion, language, and personal status.” Such rights, how- 
ever, would not be written into the constitution. 

To underscore their demands, the Moslem rebels last month 
staged a general strike and mass demonstrations that cost nearly a 
hundred lives. 


> THREAT IN KUWAIT-— With the landing of British marines 
in the 6,000-square-mile Sheikdom of Kuwait, the threat of Iraq’s 
annexing that oil-rich country disappeared. The British, Kuwait's 
protectors by treaty from 1899 until June of this year, were sum- 
moned back when Iraq voiced its threat of annexation. President 
Nasser of the United Arab Republic argued that British troops 
need not have landed, but did not interfere with the troop move- 
ment through Suez. The Russians also voiced their objections. 

Britain receives about 40 per cent of her petroleum needs from 
Kuwait, which is estimated to have beneath its desert sands twice 
the oil reserve of the United States. 
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Council are outright communists, or com- 
munist fellow-travelers, or communist 
‘dupes.’ These charges have been dem- 
onstrated again and again to be without 
foundation, and have not been substan- 
tiated. Yet these enemies of the National 
Council are exceedingly vocal and vig- 
orous, they manufacture a large press, 
and some earnest Protestant Christians 
are being influenced by them. Fed by 
self-assured declarations, usually based 
on out-of-context quotations from Na- 
tional Council materials and ingeniously 
shaped for negative purposes, harassed 
by clever managers of deceit and suspi- 
cion, and unaware of the true facts, some 
of our people begin to doubt the wisdom 
and even the sincerity of National Coun- 
cil leaders. Nor is this the end of the mat- 
ter. Suspicion feeds upon itself; and the 
result has been that lay leaders, minis- 
ters, and others within our own and 
particular churches become suspect and 
targets of attack. When this occurs, com- 
munism has won in our local particular 
churches and communities a preparatory 
victory. 


IV 

“The deliverances of ‘pronouncements’ 
of the National Council are not binding 
upon the communions which compose it. 
They are, instead, the voice of the Coun- 
cil speaking to the Churches of its con- 
stituency, rather than for them. The Na- 
tional Council is not a ‘super Church.’ It 
is a federation of Churches which come 
together to create Christian fellowship, 
to pool knowledge and resources with 
which to promote the responsible mis- 
sionary, educational, and other tasks to 
which each communion is committed, 
and to seek to interpret the will of God 
in Jesus Christ for our times. 

“When these deliverances are offered, 
either by the large Executive Board or 
by way of a special Study Assembly, they 
are intended to serve as the majority 
Christian consensus on any current pub- 
lie issue by the representatives of the 
member communions. They are always 
prepared in extended and dedicated 
study by able Commissions, are revised 
as necessary by the General Assembly of 
the National Council, are declared as 
stating the ‘sense of the meeting’ only by 
majority vote, and are subject to constant 
review on the local level. 

“Honest Christians differ with one an- 
other upon national and international 
policies, to be sure. But those who are 
led, often unwittingly, to mistrust the 
National Council fail to discern the enor- 
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mous difference between the attempt to 
define the will of God in Christ for our 
society, and what may appear to be a 
‘communist line’ with social inferences. 
The deliverances of the National Coun- 
cil sincerely attempt to move from the 
mind and will of Almighty God through 
Jesus Christ and by way of the direction 
and action of the Holy Spirit, as far as 
these ean at any time be discovered. 


‘Vv 
“The Editorial Council of Southern 
California Presbyterian encourages 
groups in churches to study the total 
work of the National Council in order 
that members may inform one another. 
We suggest that if anxious Protestants 
would actually read and digest the docu- 
ments of the National Council, and 
would not shortcut by taking their cues 
from the publications and speeches of 
those whose intent is to destroy it, they 
would come to admire, rather than to 
suspect, this bulwark of Christian Prot- 

estantism in America.” 


Continuing Boom 
In Church Camping 


This week twelve thousand Presbyte- 
rians—adults, teen-agers, and children— 
will be church camping, if all the beds 
and bunks at the denomination’s 130 
outdoor centers are occupied. According 
to Board of Christian Education esti- 
mates, a record number of church peo- 
ple, more than 63,000, will study, wor- 
ship, work, and engage in recreation at 
these camps, conference grounds, and 
retreat sites during the summer. 

Behind the high enrollment is a con- 
tinuing surge in property development 
as well as enlargement of existing facil- 
ities. More than fifty centers have been 
constructed in the last ten years (ten 
since the previous summer), and the end 
is not yet in sight—five more are now well 
beyond the discussion stage. 

The 130 outdoor centers now in oper- 
ation occupy more than 34,000 acres in 
virtually every state in the union. Cali- 
fornia, with fourteen centers, has the 
largest number. Other synods with more 
than eight are New York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. 

One index of the value that synods, 
presbyteries, and congregations assign 
to educational programs in the out-of- 
doors is the $10,000,000 already in- 
vested in sites and buildings; another 
$6,000,000 is earmarked for camps dur- 


ing the next five to ten years. 


Names (Highlands, Westminster 
Woods, Presbyterian Pines, and Tall 
Timbers are typical) are likely to de. 
scribe the natural surroundings. Sunago, 
the name chosen by Portland Presbytery 
for its new property, represents one pri- 
mary intent of the camping program. It 
is the Greek word for to gather together: 
“When two or three are gathered . . .” 

Some of the sites are located in areas 
of historic interest. Nebraska Synod’s 
new Calvin Crest sits high above the 
Oregon Traii on the bluffs of the Platte 
River; covered wagons and tepees are 
used as shelters. Sacramento Presbytery’s 
Presbyterian Pines is near Camptonville, 
a former gold-mining town. 

Santiam Lodge near several Cascade 
Mountains trails in Oregon, Buck Creek 
on the rim of Mt. Rainier National Park, 
and Knox Knoll in the Fort Davis Moun- 
tains of western Texas indicate the 
Church’s interest in trail-camping and in 
hiking conferences as a recent trend in 
summer programing. 

The first group to use Wisconsin 
Synod’s 400-acre property near Montello 
on Buffalo Lake will be a number of fam- 
ilies. While twelve- to fourteen-year-olds 
continue to be the most faithful camping 
buffs, family camping is on the increase, 
and almost every new development has 
made provision for the needs of families 
who adopt the rustic life for a perspec- 
tive-freshening week. 

Come fall, some of the buildings will 
be boarded up until spring. Others will 
remain open for week-end retreats, plan- 
ning conferences, church officer training 
sessions, and recreational activities. 
These meetings will add another 33,000 
persons to the total served during the 
year by Presbyterian camps and confer- 
ence centers. 


Colorado U.P.’s Cite 
Perils to Democracy 


At a meeting last month the Synod of 
Colorado pointed out that “fear of other 
political systems can lead to the suppres- 
sion of truth normally expressed through 
democratic process.” Affirming that “the 
Christian love of truth stands as one of 
the main bulwarks of democratic soci- 
ety,” the Synod adopted the following 
resolutions: 

“1. We stand against the communist 
conspiracy to subvert the government of 
the United States. 

“2. We express our serious concern 
over alleged violations of civil liberties 
that have occurred in recent years as the 
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result of the confusion of legislative and 
judic ial process in the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. We recom- 
mend to our constituents that they advise 
their Congressmen of their concern that 
steps be taken carefully to define the 
function of this committee to guard 
against any possible violations of civil 
liberties in the future. 

“3. We urge all constituents of the 
Synod of Colorado to study and seek to 
understand more fully all social and po- 
litical movements or political systems 
now affecting our national life in order 
that we may meet them in the full 
strength and love of the gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

“4. We express our appreciation to 
J. Edgar Hoover and the Federal Bureau 


nm 


5. We affirm our confidence in the 
competence of quiet investigative pro- 
cedures of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation and the established judicial 
processes of our land to deal with inci- 
dents of genuine subversion where they 
exist.” 


Freedom Riders Supported 
By N.Y. Synod, Synodical 


Last month the Synod of New York 
adopted a resolution as follows: 

“That the 104th Meeting of the New 
York Synod of The United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. support the non- 
violent attempts to receive guaranteed 
constitutional rights in all portions of the 
United States through the Freedom 








Riders’ testing of waiting rooms, eating 
accommodations, and other ‘public’ fa- 
cilities used in connection with interstate 
travel that presently deny basic human 


of Investigation for the work they have 
done to counteract the irresponsible 
charges of communist infiltration in the 
churches. 





Architects 


Durham. Anderson, and Freed, A.I.A 





@ When the space age world’s fair opens in Seattle, Washington, on April 21, 
1962, to run until October 21, the Protestant exhibition, shown above, will be ready 
to function as a “Christian Witness in Century 21.” Dedicated to the children of 
the next century, this dramatic building will have as its central theme, “Jesus Christ, 
the Same Yesterday, Today, and Forever.” The building will feature a chapel, an 
exhibition of religious art, and a day-care center for children. The committee plan- 
ning the Protestant exhibition is made up of nineteen denominations. Among the 
many United Presbyterians in the area who are active in the project is Edwin J. 
Mitchell, chairman of the public relations advisory committee and an elder in 
Rainier Beach Presbyterian Church. The cost of the entire program—building, 
land, staff, taxes, insurance, and dismantling—is $175,000. The Bureau of In- 
ternational Expositions has given its sanction to Century 21 as the only exposi- 
tion in the Western Hemisphere approved for participation by its thirty member- 
nations. Some 12,000,000 visitors from all over the world are expected to attend. 
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PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES 


Your money in Presbyterian Annui- 
ties works “full time” for you. It | 
works now to earn for you a good 
return as long as you live; and it also 
works for you and those you love, 
now and in the future, in the never 
ending work of the Church. 

Your money thus serves a purpose 
far above and beyond the ordinary 
business use—producing just as effec- 
tively for you now, but even more 
richly in the future for those who will 
gratefully remember your generosity. 

And you may purchase a Presby- 
terian Annuity with proven security 
and safety, sure of a generous return 
paid with unfailing regularity as long 
as you live, for Presbyterian Annui- 
ties have a record of successful opera- 
tion for over 70 years. 

With so much to gain for yourself 
and others in Presbyterian Annuities, 
mail the attached coupon for com- 
plete details. 











ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


Guaranteed income for life up te 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


Proven security—no worry—no risk. 


- legal fees—no medical examination—no age 
imit. 


@ income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


TERIAN ANNUITIES 
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rights; and 

“That, recognizing our involvement in 
this and similar unjust situations, we 
commend those of this Synod for their 
participation in this effort, and that we 
urge our member churches to support 
financially and express their concern for 
all those who are making this witness in 
Christian action; and that the Synod 
urge the churches within its bounds to 
participate in efforts to work for equality 
in each particular area of injustice within 
the State of New York.” 

At its meeting the Synod collected 
$351 to be sent to the Congress of Racial 
Equality in New York City. 

The women of the New York Synod- 
ical, meeting concurrently, passed a res- 
olution commending the five ministers of 
the Synod then participating in a Free- 
dom Ride. These ministers, all from 
New York City, were Robert McAfee 
Brown, professor at Union Theological 
Seminary; Malcolm R. Evans, Crossroads 
Church; Wayne C. Hartmire, Jr., City 
Missionary; Robert J. Stone, Adams- 
Parkhurst Memorial Church; and Ed- 
ward A. White, Good Shepherd Faith 
Church. The Synodical also urged mem- 
bers to contribute financially to the Con- 
gress of Racial Equality. (See I Was a 
Freedom Rider, page 10.) 


U.P. Engineer 
Joins Peace Corps 


Peter W. von Christierson, twenty- 
eight-year-old civil engineer, is probably 
the first United Presbyterian selected by 
the Peace Corps for service abroad. 
Peter, son of a Presbyterian minister in 
Citrus Heights, California, will be one of 
twenty-eight persons sent to Tanganyika 
to help construct roads in that African 
country. A graduate of Presbyterian-re- 
lated Park College and of the University 
#f Colorado, Peter took graduate work 
in city planning at the University of 
North Carolina and was continuing his 
studies at the University of Arkansas 
when selected for the Peace Corps. 

During two years in Spokane working 
in city planning, Peter was active in the 
First Presbyterian Church as adviser to 
the high school United Presbyterian 
Youth and assistant teacher of the college 
class. He also helped to organize a young 
adult fellowship and to plan a conference 
grounds for the Presbytery of Spokane. 
Earlier in his career he spent a summer 
in Philadelphia working in an urban re- 
newal project sponsored by the Board of 
National Missions. 
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Youths Join 
U.P. “Peace Corps” 


Twelve young men and women have 
been appointed to new-type assignments 
as frontier interns abroad by The United 
Presbyterian Church’s Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations. The 
young people have been assigned for 
two years to a church-type Peace Corps 
service overseas where the Church’s 
work needs strengthening in particular 
areas: racial tensions, the university 
world, militant non-Christian faiths, new 
nationalisms, uprooted peoples, or tech- 
nological upheavals. Three interns will 
serve in Kenya, one in youth work for the 
Rift Valley Presbytery, and a married 
couple in Eastleigh Community Center, 
Nairobi. One will give community serv- 
ice in Senegal with students of that coun- 
try; another will serve at the Presbyte- 
rian Case Work Center in Hong Kong. 
Others will work among students in 
Seoul, Korea; at the Student Christian 
Center in Sangli, India; and in Formosa. 
One will join Brazilian seminary students 


in an industrial evangelism project. 
Prior to a three-month period of inten- 
sive language study, the frontier interns 
will receive training for six weeks at the 
interdenominational Missionary Orienta- 
tion Center at Stony Point, New York. 


United Church of 
Christ Created 


Newly formed last month in Philadel- 
phia, the 2,000,000-member United 
Church of Christ elected as its first presi- 
dent Dr. Ben Mohr Herbster. One of the 
theologians who molded the new denom- 
ination’s constitution, fifty-six-year-old 
Dr. Herbster will leave his thirty-year 
pastorate at Zion Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church in Norwood, Ohio, to un- 
dertake his new responsibilities. 

The new Church unites the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches and the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church. While 
negotiations, including lawsuits, have 
been going on for some twenty years, the 
vote to merge occurred in 1957. Not un- 
til July 4 of this year, however, did the 
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le ancient parchment scroll, one of 





70 found recently by team of 180 archaeologists and volunteers in Dead Sea cave. 
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750 delegates from the two Churches 
declare the constitution “to be in force.” 

It was pointed out that during the 
past forty years some fifteen mergers of 
Churches preceded the current one. But 
this particular merger has been viewed 
with interest by American Protestants 
because it brings together, for the first 
time in this country, two different forms 
of church government. 

The Evangelical and Reformed 
Church is of European origin, and is 
presbyterian or synodical in admmistra- 
tion. The Congregational Churches are 
of English and Puritan descent, and have 
always been strictly congregational in 
government. 

Although the new constitution makes 
local churches autonomous in the man- 
agement of their own affairs, they will 
be organized in associations or confer- 
ences. The constitution also calls for the 
national General Synod to correlate work 
in home and foreign missions, social ac- 
tion, higher education, stewardship, pub- 
lic relations, and other matters. 

“We promised to be both a united and 
a uniting Church,” Dr. Herbster com- 

(Continued on page 24) 





New General Council 
Secretary Sought 

A Special Committee has been 
appointed for the purpose of 
nominating to the General Coun- 
cil a successor to the Reverend 
Glenn W. Moore as its Secretary. 
The Committee consists of the 
following named persons: 

The Rev. Frederick E. Chris- 
tian, 140 Mountain Avenue, West- 
field, N.J.; the Rev. Charles R. 
Ehrhardt, 402 West Monroe 
Street, Phoenix 3, Ariz.; the 
Rev. George D. Munro, 753 Foss 
Avenue, Drexel Hill, Pa.; Mrs. 
Karl P. Conrad, 802 Monroe Ave- 
nue, Scranton 10, Pa.; Mr. Paul 
McKelvey, 1010 S. Flower Street, 
Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Mr. Wil- 
liam F. Thompson, Union Center 
Building, Wichita, Kans.; Mr. 
Robert K. Hill, Chairman, 906 
Michigan Avenue, Evanston, IIl. 

The committee will welcome 
suggestions, addressed to any of 
its members, from ministers or 
ruling elders. 
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Coeducational Colleges 


Coeducational Colleges 
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BLOOMFIELD COLLEGE cored? 
A Presbyterian college of liberal arts and sciences 
in a suburban setting. Coed. moderate cost. The 
Humanities, Education, Bus. Admin., Sciences, pre- 
professional] for ministry, medicine, etc. New dormi- 
tories. oor a: = Dr. Theodore A. Rath, Pres., 


CENTRE COLLEGE OF 4 gollegs. of 
KENTUCKY with a tradition of achieve- 


ment. Coeducational, Liberal 
Arts, Presbyterian. Outstanding faculty. CEEB's 
required. Write Admissions Office, Box P. L., Centre 
College. Danville, Kentucky. 


COE COLLEGE 


Two new dormitories to 
open September 1961. Aca- 
demic excellence in Chris- 
tian orientation. Majors in 
22 fields. Four-year teacher 
education. Air Force ROTC. 
Write: Director of Admis- 
sions, Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 


























PARSONS 


Presbyterian, Coeducational, Arts and Sciences. 
1,600 students. 53% of faculty with earned 
doctorates. Trimester system for all-year study 
and overseas semester optional. Small classes. 
Beautiful 150-acre camp 

OFFICE OF ADMISSIONS 








Fairfiel 








TRINITY UNIVERSITY 
San Antonio, Texas 

A liberal arts coeducational university 
offering quality instruction in 24 aca- 
demic areas, graduate and undergradu- 
ate. Completely accredited. Sponsored 
by Texas Presbyterians, this private 
Christian university with a faculty of 
over 100 scholars has built an exciting 
new 107-acre potas ——_ i the 
Alamo City. C 

James Woodin causte. t 











COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Emporia, Kansas 


Est. 1882. A co-ed, four-year Liberal Arts College 
that is fully accredited. Bachelor degrees offered in 
Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Offering 
training for business, the professions, the ministry, 
music, teaching, and many other fields. For further 
information write to: Director of Admissions. 


: var hl s) 7 + . 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 
Presbyterian coeducational, four-year Liberal Arts 
featuring independent study for juniors and sen- 
iors. About 1200 students. Excellent preparation 
for graduate study in the professions. Write to 
Director of Admissions, Dept. LB, Wooster, Ohio. Ohio. 


DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Four-year Liberal Arts and Sciences. Fully accred- 
ited. Coeducational. Presbyterian. Write: Director 
of Admissions, Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, 
West Virginia. 


FLORIDA PRESBYTERIAN N Leorning 
COLLE GE 4 yr. liberal arts college with bold 


approach to unified learning 
85% of faculty Reve doctorates. Emphasis on in- 
dependent study. Positive Christian search for val- 
ues. Waterfront campus. St. Petersburg, Fla. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


Founded 1829. An excellent Liberal Arts College. 
Phi Beta Kappa Chapter Beautiful campus in e 
Land of Lincoln. Moderate costs. Write Ilinois 
College, Department A, Jacksonville, Mlinois. 

















INTER AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
* *& *& OF PUERTO RICO 


Founded in 1912 by Dr. Wil! Harris, Presbyterian mis- 
sionary. 
English culture; 


Liberal Arts and Teacher Training: 
strong language program; international 
personnel; emphasis on study of growth areas of Latin 
America, Africa, Asia. Accredited by Middle States Assn. 
Tuition, fees, residence, board and room $900 plus travel. 
Student body 1400 on campus. Ronald C. Bauer, President. 


Spanish- 
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KNOXVILLE COLLEGE "fete 42, 


program, faculty, students, facilities. United Presby. 
Church-related. Coed. For anyone qualified. 650 
students from 15 denominations. Scholarships and 
work aid. Write: Regr. or Pres. J. A. Colston, Knox- 
ville 21, Tenn. 


Maryville College 


One of America’s better small colleges 

A four-year co-educational college of arts and science 
within sight of the Great Smokies. Presbyterian, fully ac- 
credited, moderate cost. Majors in Fine Arts, Humanities, 
Education, 8 n. 
sional training for law, medicine, ministry, etc. tntercol- 
tegiate athletics for all. Write President Raiph W. Licyd, 
Box B, Maryville College, Maryville. Tennessee. 











cv y . rT ‘ . ‘ . 
MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE 
Proshoterion, coed, fully accred. 4-yr. Liberal Arts 
college. Christian Educ., Amer. Humanics, and 3-2 
engineering reg. Teacher training, pre- -prof. courses 
Sports, music, drama. Personal counseling, moderate 
costs. M. Earle Collins, Ph.D.. Pres.. Marshall, Mo. 


MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 

United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
Science, Pre-professional, Pre-engineering, Music, 
Business Administration, Home Economics, Elemen- 
tary & ¥ Pp Education. 
Write o issi 


> al hy 
PARK COLLEGE 
Founded in 1875. Coeducational. 4-yr. Liberal Arts 
Curriculum. Fully accredited. International student 
body. Distinctive program in Christian atmosphere 
Personal counseling. Suburban Kansas City, Write: 
Director of Admissions, Parkville, Missouri. 








New Concord. Ohio 
Presbyterian 
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Academic Adventure 











U L Ss A est Presbyterian- 
vilitated versity. 
7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 
neering, business, music, law, grad- 
uate, downtown: bachelors, mas- 
ters, doctor of education degrees. 
Excellent faculty, small classes, 
fine buildings, modern equipment. 
beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 
Director of University of Tulsa 
Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklchoma 


“WAYNESBURG COLLEGE Fez3¢e 


Organically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully » 
credited Arts, sciences. pre-med. pre- -law, pre-en- 
gineering. pre-ministerial. and others. “The Friendly 
College. noted for community service. Write 
Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynesburg, Pa. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 

United Presbyterian, 4-yr. co-ed, fully accredited, 
Liberal Arts College of 1150 students. peprese: BA 
B.S., B.S. and MS. in Educ., B.B.A.. B.M. and BM. 
Educ. 60 miles North ot Pittsburgh. Founded i in 1852 
Write: Director of A New Wi Pa. 














Women’s College 
WILSON 





A Leading Eastern College for Women 


Write: Wilson College. Box L. Chambersburg. Pa. 
Coeducational Preparatory 
WEST NOTTINGHAM 


Coed. Grades 7-12. Postgraduate. Thorough aca- 
demic preparation through college-study- =. Ex- 
cellent guidance program. Varsity sports, golf. Mid- 
way Phila.-Balto. Camp & Summer School. Catalog. 
Norman C. Farniot, Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, Md. 


Boys’ Preparatory 
ADMIRAL FARRAGUT Feuyaccresites. 
t T Ri N.J.; St. ters- 
AC ADE MY b cure. Fin, Naval training. Also Jr. 
School in Fla Testing. Cg for college and ca- 
n 


reer. Sports, boats, bands. Summer camp & school 
Catalog: Adm. Farr. Acad., Box P, Toms Ri 


CARSON LONG patitens School. Educates 


the whole boy—physically, me tally, ys 
How to learn, how to labor, how. to Prepa 








reat terian. 
174 








ver, NJ. 





for college and life. 125th year of charoster build. 
ing. Grades 6 to 12. Overall charges $1400.00. 
Box Bloom Pennsylvania. 


. w . 
_ , ’ 
FORK UNION MILITARY 9% 22° 
Plan in Upper School (grades 9-12) has increased 
honor roll 50 % . Develops concentration, Accredited 
ROTC highest rating. Modern eyms, 
Separate Jr. School, grades 5-8. 63rd yr. Catalog 
Or. 3, C. Wicker, Box 61, Fork Union, Virginia. 
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Dr. Ben M. Herbster, Norwood, Ohio, was 
elected president of the new two-mil- 
lion-member United Church of Christ. 


mented. He said that he thought uniting 
movements should continue within Prot- 
estantism, but added that he was not ex- 
pecting the formation of one big Church. 
The United Church of Christ is one 
of the four mentioned in Eugene Carson 
Blake’s now-famous union proposal. 


Church and Mission 
In Venezuela Joined 


Presbyterian work in Venezuela 
erected a historic milestone last week. A 
ceremony held in Caracas on July 23 
symbolized the dissolving of the United 
Presbyterian U.S.A. Mission and the 
fusing of the functions of this Mission 
into the Presbyterian Church of Vene- 
zuela. The twelve members of the Vene- 
zuela Mission of The United Presbyte- 
rian Church in the U.S.A. are now 
fraternal workers and serve under the 
direction of the Presbytery of Venezuela. 

The Presbyterian Church of Vene- 
zuela, an outgrowth of a mission begun 
in 1897, has only 750 communicant 
members in eight organized churches 
and a few unorganized congregations. 
But this small Church’s vitality is evi- 
denced by its recent extension into the 
Venezuelan cities of Valencia, Barquisi- 
meto. and Maracaibo. Another source of 
strength is the Church’s international 
composition. Members represent ten 
countries, and the present officers in- 
clude a Guatemalan, a Puerto Rican, a 
Chilean, and a Venezuelan of German 


origin. 
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Of People and Places 
VENEZUELAN PRESBYTERIAN 
IN STRATEGIC POST 

Senor Roberto Irwin, a leading Vene- 
zuelan Presbyterian layman of distant 
English ancestry, has been appointed 
Secretary for Presidential Relations in 
Venezuela. His duties will include the 
channeling of special requests and per- 
sonal interviews with President Romulo 
Betancourt. 

Sefior Irwin, an elder in El Redentor 
Church, Caracas, and a former Stated 
Clerk of the Presbyterian Church of 
Venezuela, represented his Church at 
the second assembly of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches in Evanston, Illinois, in 
1954. 


SPECIAL SERVICE HONORS LONG- 
TIME MEMBERS AND OFFICERS 

As a part of a recent anniversary ob- 
servance, Memorial Presbyterian Church 
of Dayton, Indiana (the Reverend John 
H. Dunstan, pastor), gave special recog- 
nition to officers and members who have 
served more than twenty-five years. A 
resolution prepared by the session cited 


Quadruplet daughters of Mr. and Mrs. William W. Cutaiar Ill were baptized at 





three elders: Fred Widmer, C. R. Lan- 
dis, and John Parr; four deacons: Wil- 
liam E. Widmer, Lewis Beeler, Dale 
Yost, and Rankin Renwick; and four trus- 
tees: A. C. Hill, Thomas Biery, Dwight 
R. Baker, and William Reinecke. Messrs. 
Fred and William E. Widmer and A. C 
Hill have served more than fifty-three 
years. 

Recognition of some key women with 
over twenty-five years of service in- 
cluded: Mrs. Carrie Glaze, Mrs. Kathryn 
Widmer, Mrs. Ethelyn Glaze, Mrs. Ada 
Rohler, Mrs. Cora Yost, Mrs. Bertha 
Reinecke, Mrs. Velma Rohler Vander- 
kolk, Miss Melba House, and Mrs. Maude 
Biery. Also, the names of sixty persons, 
members for twenty-five years or more, 
were read. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS 
TO ATTEND WORKSHOP ON SCOUTING 
Nine ministers of The United Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. have accepted 
scholarships for the Protestant Workshop 
on Scouting to be conducted at the Vol- 
unteer Training Center of Philmont 
Scout Ranch at Cimarron, New Mexico, 
from August 9-15. Purpose of the work- 


A 


First Presbyterian Church, Paoli, Pa. (the Rev. Ralph E. Osborne, pastor). Denise, 
Celeste, Bernadette, and Annette are held (from left) by Mrs. Hubert Cherrie, 
Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Cherrie, who are Mrs. Cutaiar’s parents, and the 
mother. In foreground are William IV and Sheree, the other Cutaiar children. 
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On the Air 


Look Up and Live. Continuation of 
dramatic series based on segments 
from the writings of well-known au- 
thors. The significance and meaning 
of love will be the theme. Host, Dr. 
William Hamilton, Professor of The- 
ology, Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School. CBS-TV, Sundays. 


Pilgrimage. The American Scene. 
August 6: The South. August 13: 
The Mississippi, Part I. Scott Vin- 
cent, commentator. ABC radio, Sun- 
days. 


The Art of Living. Dr. Wayne Ken- 
ton Clymer, speaker. NBC radio, 
Sundays. 
National Radio Pulpit. Dr. Ed- 
mund Steimle, speaker, NBC radio, 
Sundays. 


Check your local newspapers for 
time and station in your area. 











shop is to share methods, techniques, and 
information on how to use scouting as a 
part of the program of Christian educa- 
tion for children and young people. 

Forty-eight scholarships, which cover 
a wife’s fees (children’s fees extra) , were 
made available by the Protestant Com- 
mittee on Scouting which selected candi- 
dates on the recommendation of Scout 
executives from all over the country. 

The nine UPCUSA ministers who plan 
to attend the workshop are: C. Franklin 
Bruce, South Bend, Indiana; John N. Di- 
Giacomo, Granite City, Illinois; Charles 
P. Ford, Larned, Kansas; J. Douglas Gas- 
ton, Phoenix, Arizona; William J. Lichau, 
Saginaw, Michigan; E. Russell Lynn, 
Kansas City, Kansas; Leland G. Rubesh, 
DePere, Wisconsin; Herrick L. Todd, 
Newark, Ohio; and Chenoweth J. Wat- 
son, Harper Woods, Michigan. 


RETIRED MISSIONARY HONORED 
BY GOVERNMENT OF PAKISTAN 

The Order of Sitara-i-Imtiaz (Star of 
Distinction) was recently awarded to 
Ralph R. Stewart, Ph.D., world-re- 
nowned botanist, by the government of 
Pakistan. An outstanding scholar of Urdu 
and Punjabi, and a United Presbyterian 
missionary educator for more than forty 
years, Dr. Stewart taught botany at Gor- 
don College, an affiliate of Punjab Uni- 
versity, for decades. A specialist in botan- 
ical research on Himalayan plants, he is 
continuing his classification of flora and 
fauna at Kew Gardens in London this 
summer. 
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Double Dividends in Pleasure - 





¢ Greater Enjoyment for Yourself 
e Extending Your Christian Influence 


“As we go away, it’s a wonderful feeling to say 
goodbye to financial worries and also know that 
Church interests close to our heart will be bene- 
fited. We did this through the Foundation’s TAX- 
FREE LIFE INCOME PLAN at a friend's sugges 
tion, and we are glad to recommend it to others.” 

This approved plan initiated by the Foundation 
gives you more income and tax benefits than you 
could obtain by yourself alone. By giving money, 
appreciated stock or other property to the Founda- 
tion, you can capitalize your security profits . . . 
eliminate capital gains tax... 
yield of Tax-Free income . . . 
duction as much as 30% .. 

Learn how you too can get greater enjoyment for 
yourself and help advance the Christian program of 
the Church! Fiil out coupon today. 


receive generous 
gain income tax de- 
. and save estate taxes. 
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| 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 
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Books located. Any subject, any author, 
title, or year published, without obligation 
to buy. Price comparison encouraged. 
Brainard Books, Box 444-PL, La Grange, 
Illinois. 





‘Any Book—however old or long out-of- 


print—located by “book detective” team. 
Fiction, nonfiction. All authors, all sub- 
jects. Name the book—we'’ll find it! Then 
we'll quote prices, courteously, leaving 
question of whether to purchase entirely 
up to you. No obligation. Write Books- 
On-File, Dept. PL, Union City, New 
Jersey 


Combination Director of Music-Education 
to develop graded choral program and 
supervise established Christian Education 
program in Presbyterian Church of 1000 
members in capital city of 35,000. Salary 
commensurate with training and experi- 
ence, Send full particulars to: Frank W. 
Penick, 324 Madison Street, Jefferson 
City, Missouri. 

Youth Director or D. C. E. wanted. Born 
again, conservative. Send complete resu- 
me, picture, salary desired. Write: Rev. J 
Willis Horton, First Presbyterian Church, 
303 Maplewood Ave., Clifton, N. J. 


For sale—Colonial pews, excellent condi- 
tion, approximately 475 ft., seating 265. 
Available for inspection. Bids invited. 
Write: Rev. John R. Mecouch, First Pres- 
byterian Church, 369 Summit Rd., Spring- 
field, Pa. 
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The sunniest, healthiest state in all of America 
is New Mexico with its 360 days of sunshine 
per year and with its balmy, dry climate. And 
nowhere in our land do people lead longer, more 
pleasure-filled lives than in the Albuquerque 
region, described by Encyclopedia Brittanica as 
a “heaith resort.” 
Thirty-nine miles from booming Albuquerque 
(the city has grown by 800% since 1930) is the 
lovely VALLEY OF THE ESTANCIA RANCHETTES., 
Lying directly on famous Route 66, this Valley 
is destined to become a suburb of Albuquerque. 
Right now an acre in the VALLEY HE 
ESTANCIA RANCHETTES may be purchased for 
395, $10 down and $10 monthly. Write for 
REE color brochure. No salesman will call, 
Valley of the Estancia Ranchettes, Dept. N-59, 


2316. Central S.E., Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
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NEWS 


For the Record 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES: 

175th. Florence, Pa. (the Rev. David 
P. Foresman, pastor). 

110th, First, Mountain View, Calif. 
(the Rev. Harry C. Wooding, pastor). 

75th. United, Hoxie, Kans. (the Rev. 
M. Todd Macdonald, pastor). 

First, Bessemer, Mich. (the 
James C. Battig, pastor). 

Southwest City, Mo. (the Rev. Robert 
W. Marsh, stated supply). 

50th. Encampment, Wyo. (the Rev. 
H. Judson van Gorder, Jr., pastor). 


Reve 


DEDICATIONS: 

Milliken, Colo. (the Rev. Albert R. 
Smith, pastor), of the newly remodeled 
and decorated sanctuary. Extensive im- 
provements on the outside were also 
made recently. 

Bethany, Loves Park, Ill, (the Rev. 
Urbane L. Gibson, pastor ) , of a new edu- 
cation wing and the completely rebuilt 
sanctuary. 

Westminster, Worthington, Minn. 
(the Rev. Russell S. Tate, pastor), of a 
new church plant. 

First. Succasunna, N.J. (the Rev. 
Fred C. Demarest, pastor), of an educa- 
tion wing. 

West Caldwell, N.J. (the Rev. Roger 
A. Pohl, pastor), of a new sanctuary. 

Central, Haverstraw, N.Y. (the Rev. 
Gregory A. Oross, pastor), of a new 
manse. 


NEW CHURCHES ORGANIZED: 
Westminster, Des Plaines, Ill. (the 
Rev. Walter L. Owensby, pastor). 
Park Boulevard, Glen Ellyn, Ill, (the 
Rev. Herbert C. Eggleston, pastor). 
Kirk of the Lakes, Mundelein, Ill. 
(the Rev. James R. Snyder, pastor). 





CREDITS: Cover: James G. Saint, 
Jr.; Pp. 5-9: Mary Ann Gehres; Pp. 
11, 24 (top), 29: Carl G. Karsch; Pp. 
12, 13: Bernard Ikeler; P. 14: 
George Maniatis, Continental Photo; 
P. 16, 17, 35: drawings by Peter 
Petraglia; P. 22, 24 (top): RNS. 











BOOKS 





A Midsummer Listing 


Among the authors of current religious 
books are several dozen Presbyterian 
ministers (many of them contributors to 
this magazine), who have variously 
slanted their works to members in the 
pew, to clergymen, to academicians, and 
to specialists in one or another field. The 
editors would call attention to the follow- 
ing books, written for laymen: 


Under Orders: The Churches and 
Public Affairs, by Roswell P. Barnes 
(Doubleday; $2.95). The Executive Sec- 
retary in America of the World Council 
of Churches analyzes the nature of the 
Churches’ role in social, political, and 
economic spheres. He concludes with 
ten “urgent emphases” for the days 
ahead. 


A Recipe for a Merry Christmas, by 
Handel H. Brown (Eerdmans; $2.50). 
Essays, enriched with quotations and 
anecdotes, discuss the meaning of the 
Incarnation; and seek to prepare readers 
for discovering it anew amid the holiday 
bustle. 


A Church History of Scotland, by 
J. H. S. Burleigh (Oxford; $7.20). The 
principal of New College and former 
Moderator of the Church of Scotland’s 
General Assembly leads the nonspecial- 
ist reader through successive periods, 
from the coming of Christianity through 
to modern times. 


Show Me a Miracle: The True Story 
of a Man Who Went from Prison to Pul- 
pit, by J. Jerry Cacopardo and Don Wel- 
don (Dutton; $3.95). A colloquial narra- 
tive traces Mr. Cacopardo’s experiences 
while wrongfully convicted of murder, 
his coming to a deep faith, his eventual 
release from prison, and his new career 
as a United Presbyterian minister. 


Let God In, by Lenn Lerner Latham 
(Prentice-Hall; $3.50). Writing from 
thirty years in the pastorate, the author 
provides illustrations from history and 
from his own experience, showing how 
individuals have found God's will for 
their lives. 


The Making of a Minister: The Au- 
tobiography of Clarence E. Macartney, 
edited by J. Clyde Henry (Channel 


Press; $3.00). Shortly before his death 
in 1957, the former Moderator of the 
General Assembly set down this unpre- 
tentious account of his childhood, stu- 
dent days, and ministry, which was 
centered in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 


God's People in God's World, by 
Arthur R. McKay (Westminster; paper, 
$1.00). The president of McCormick 
Theological Seminary interprets how 
churchmen should live within twenticth- 
century society as Servant, Disciple, Her- 
ald, Steward, and Pilgrim. 


This Is Protestantism, by Arthur W. 
Mielke (Revell; $2.50). Employing an 
easy style, this Syracuse, New York, pas- 
tor considers the five basic affirmations 
of the Reformation, traces the relation- 
ship of the non-Roman Churches with 
public education and democracy, and 
finds signs of a renewed dynamic within 
Protestantism. 


We Wrote the Gospels, by John Cal- 
vin Reid (Eerdmans; $2.00). In “first- 
person” chapters, the Four Evangelists 
explain why they wrote their particular 
Gospels, and in the process reveal some- 
thing of themselves. 


Love So Amazing, by D. Reginald 
Thomas (Revell: $2.50). Thirteen suc- 
cinct essays, replete with illustrations, 
present in jubilant terms the claims that 
God’s love makes upon the individual, 
and proffer ways in which the Christian 
may respond. 


Romans for the Layman, by Burton 
H. Throckmorton, Jr. (Westminster; pa- 
per, $1.25). Striving “to avoid both the 
complexities of full exposition and the 
falsification of oversimplicity,” this guide 
is principally concerned with the major 
ideas of Paul’s letter to the Church at 
Rome. 


One Great Ground of Hope: Cliris- 
tian Missions and Christian Unity, by 
Henry P. Van Duser (Westminster; 
$3.95). A church statesman supports his 
thesis that “Christfan missions have par- 
ented Christian unity” with a historical 
review of the two movements during the 
last 150 years. The author offers frank 
observations on the issues currently fac- 
ing ecumenical Christianity. 
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A Stronger Statement on Alcohol Is Needed 


i. immediate occasion for this article 
was the home town papers’ recent head- 
lining: “Presbyterians Rule Moderate 
Drinking Okay.” That was in the morn- 
ing. The evening paper varied it slightly: 
“Presbyterians Approve Drinking in 
Moderation.” 

In a sense such headlines gave a mis- 
leading impression of the action of the 
General Assembly—a fairly typical ex- 
ample of how the Press sometimes makes 
capital out of the Church’s rather naive 
good faith. 

Yet, I believe, we asked for that kind 
of headline when we permitted the Gen- 
eral Assembly statement on alcohol to 
pass. Some of us read the text ahead of 
Assembly-time and predicted that it 
would seriously embarrass many a local 
pastor, and neutralize his effort to get his 
people to think realistically about the 
whole issue of social drinking as it con- 
fronts us, especially our youth, today. 

Let me make clear at the outset that 
one’s objection is not so much to what 
the pronouncement said as to what it left 


unsaid. There was nothing radically 
wrong with it, and nothing radically 


right about it. 

What it said was all true enough. 
Maybe it was just too obviously true to 
make those at Assembly think twice 
about it—except for the reporters who 
looked again and envisioned a shock-pro- 
ducing headline that could almost be 
justified in terms of the wording of the 
statement, and which would raise eye- 
brows and start tongues wagging in every 
city, town, and hamlet in the land. So it 
did. 

What the statement actually said was 
no more controversial than “being kind 
to animals” or “being nice to mothers, 
especially on Mother’s Day” is controver- 
sial. But so much was left unsaid. 

It contained no expression of moral 
indignation against a business which fat- 
tens on the follies of millions of alcohol- 
ics in America, and which bluntly asserts 
in its trade publications that it is out to 
get as many new customers as possible 
from among yesterday’s war babies now 
about ready to be graduated from high 
school. 
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It voiced no warning that out of a 
given number of social drinkers a certain 
proportion are predestined to become 
alcoholics and that every increase in al- 
cohol consumption spells a correspond- 
ing increase in alcohol-sick persons. 

It spoke no clear rebuke to advertisers 
and publishers who consciously seek to 
make the serving and drinking of alcohol 
a requirement for social acceptability 
among women as well as men and (if 
one is to judge from the pictures on bill- 
boards) for young people as well. 

It made no convincing case for absti- 
nence as a self-imposed, love-inspired 
discipline by which a Christian avoids 
adding. to the already overwhelming 
pressure upon his neighbor, or perhaps 
his guest (who may well be a potential 
alcoholic )—pressure to conform by com- 
mencing or by continuing to drink, often 
to his specific spiritual peril. 

It did not do much to “comfort the 
afflicted and afflict the comfortable”—to 
quote a good definition of the role of our 
Christian social-actionists. 

We are not suggesting that the ones 
responsible for the original wording of 
the statement, or the General Assembly 
Committee which O.K.’d it, were delib- 
erately giving comfort to those who need 
to be challenged. We are not accusing 
anyone of deliberately bringing dismay 
to many a Presbyterian pastor who is 
afflicted in all the afflictions of the alco- 
holics to whom he may almost daily be 
called to minister, or to the layman who 
has a hard enough time maintaining his 
sobriety under pressure. 

We are only saying that it was incred- 
ibly naive not to see that such a state- 
ment, particularly the section on “Indi- 
vidual Practices,” would bring tidings of 
great joy to journalistic sensationalists, 
and real embarrassment to the Presbyte- 
rian Church at large. 

Must we always be acting like startled 
sheep among worldly-wise wolves? 

We are further proposing that, start- 
ing with this Assembly statement about 
which there is nothing radically wrong 
from anybody's point of view, someone 
in a position to do so ought to be encour- 
aged to develop a supplementary state- 


ment which next year’s commissioners 
can adopt and to which all of us in home 
town America can point with satisfaction, 
because it is radically right in what it says 
(and implies) whether to news reporters 
or to thoughtful Presbyterian ministers 
and laymen. 

By “radically right” (radical: from 
Latin radix, radicis, a root) we mean 
dealing with root principles that are 
clearly Christian in their conception and 
expression. 

Such a restatement of our Church's 
position could more truly comfort the 
afflicted and afflict the comfortable. 

It could more obviously demonstrate, 
in this particular area of social concern, 
the validity of an earlier affirmation of 
our General Assembly, to wit, that “nei- 
ther the Church as the body of Christ, 
nor Christians as individuals, can be in- 
different or neutral toward the evil influ- 
ences in our world. We must take sides 
in the struggle between light and dark- 
ness, recognizing that in all our decisions 
we too are under judgment, and as Chris- 
tians share responsibility for the sins of 
the whole world.” (From the Preamble 
to the Social Deliverances of the 167th 
General Assembly of The Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. in 1955.) 

So conceived and so expressed, this 
restatement would accord with many 
fine expressions of social concer issued 
under the auspices of our capable Com- 
mittee on Church and Society which, one 
must gently but firmly insist, is widely 
considered by ministers of our denomina- 
tion to be inconsistently “soft” on the 
subject of alcohol. 

We hold that one can be intelligent, 
progressive, charitable, and in the best 
sense liberal on the subject of alcohol 
without being “soft.” What is called for 
is neither flaccidity nor rigidity, but fair- 
ness and forthrightness which does not 
lend itself to easy misconstruction. When 
it comes to a statement on alcohol at the 
174th General Assembly, next May, can 
we not aim to be radically right? 


—Joun M. Gorvon 
Minister, First Presbyterian Church 
Lancaster, Pounsyloania 
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PRESBYTERIAN LAW 
AND CHURCH COURTS 


(Continued from page 15) 


“Let no person misunderstand what we are here de- 
ciding. We do not presume to sit in judgment on this 
man’s soul. Nor do we adjudge his civil rights. But the 
profoundest Biblical scholars and the greatest spiritual 
leaders of our Church have promulgated and followed 
a system of doctrine which we and others know as 
Presbyterian. Before a man can call himself a minister 
of our Church, the Church requires complete and un- 
equivocal commitment to the solemn vows of ordina- 
tion. Such a requirement, scrupulously exacted of new 
ministers, would be frustrated if we were to leave 
standing in our ranks men who no longer subscribe to 


those vows. 


The Federal Government has U.S. Commissioners, district 
courts, circuit courts of, appeal, and the Supreme Court. 
Presbyterian church courts have similar levels of authority. 
In many types of cases the session is the judicatory of original 
jurisdiction. In other matters, such as a question of a minis- 
ter’s conduct, the presbytery is the court of first instance. 
From the session’s decision there is the right of appeal or 
complaint to presbytery, from presbytery’s decision to the 
synod, and, finally, from synod’s to General Assembly. 

Whoever has observed our General Assembly sitting in 
its judicial capacity, as the highest court of the Church, has 
doubtless found the proceedings impressive. 

Even the preliminary arrangements signal the signifi- 
cance of the event. To begin with, the Moderator orders all 
except the Stated Clerk and the Permanent Clerk to leave 
the platform. After the black-robed members of the Perma- 
nent Judicial Commission have appeared before the Assem- 
bly, all exits and entrances are barred. At this point, the 
Moderator, as required by the Book of Discipline, enjoins 
the members of General Assembly “to recollect and regard 
their high character as judges of a judicatory of the Church 
of Jesus Christ and the solemn duty” in which they are about 
to act. 

The Moderator of the Permanent Judicial Commission 
thereupon announces the name of the first case and indicates 
who will read the majority opinion. There may also be dis- 
senting opinions, although a large majority of the Com- 
mission’s decisions are unanimous. The opinions normally 
represent the result of work by the Commission over a 
period of several days. 

After the opinion reading in a case is concluded, the 
Moderator of the General Assembly puts to the General 
Assembly the simple question as to whether or not the 
preliminary judgment of the Commission shall become the 
final judgment of the Assembly. No motion of any kind is 
in order, and no debate is permitted. 

If the General Assembly should reject the Commission’s 
decision—as has happened, although only rarely—the case is 
recommitted to the Commission for further study, and the 
Moderator appoints five commissioners to join the member- 
ship of the Permanent Judicial Commission for that one case. 
If the second or reconsidered preliminary judgment should 
for any reason be rejected, the case must be held over for 
decision by the next General Assembly. 

It requires only a moment's reflection to see the appro- 
priateness of the provision forbidding debate on the floor of 
General Assembly. Debate before the Commission, both 
orally and in writing, has been thorough, Debate among the 
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members of the Commission, after the parties have retired, 
has usually been even more thorough. It would be mani 
festly impracticable to have these matters argued by a body 
of nine hundred men, aside from the consideration of time, 

It is almost equally out of the question for the whole 
body of a presbytery or a synod to hear and decide a case of 
any complexity. It has been proven far sounder to have close 
studies made by small groups of men and, if possible, men 
of more than ordinary talent for interpreting church law, 
With this advantage in mind, either a presbytery or a synod 
is permitted to have a permanent judicial commission, as 
General Assembly does, or it may appoint special judicial 
commissions for one or more cases. 

Church courts are generally larger than civil courts and 
consist of both laymen and ministers. The Permanent Ju- 
dicial Commission of General Assembly consists of fifteen 
members. A synod’s judicial commission must have eleven 
members and a presbytery’s, seven. In each instance the 
ministerial members outnumber the lay members by one, 

There is as much loose usage of nomenclature on the 
subject of judicial “commissions” and judicial “committees” 
as in any area of our ecclesiastical law. A judicial committee 
looks at papers and decides whether there is a case or not. 
In 1934, such a committee was also given certain rights to 
offer advice on points of church law. But it may not decide 
cases. See Davis v. Synod of New York, G. A. Minutes, 1956, 
Part I, p. 179. And whatever it does, it has to confine itself 
to “recommendations” to the parent body. 

A judicial commission, on the other hand, whether of a 
presbytery or a synod, has the duty to hear a case and render 
a decision on the merits. It is only at the General Assembly 
level—that being the court of last resort—that our consti- 
tution takes the precaution of requiring the commission to 
have its decision approved by the judicatory that appointed 
it. 

People sometimes inquire as to the relationship of civil 
law to ecclesiastical, and what would happen if the judg- 
ments of the two kinds of courts should conflict. 

Von Norman v. Synod of California, G. A. Minutes, 1954, 
Part I, p. 175, affords an illustration of how this works. The 
case involved a dispute over the provisions of a will giving 
the residue of the testator’s property to the church of which 
he was a member. There was no restriction on the use of 
the property that was to be the church’s except as to a 
fraction of the gift, which the church was directed to turn 
over to the “Presbyterian Foreign Missionary Society.” At 
the time of the testator’s death there was no longer any 
society with that name, it having been succeeded by the 
Board of Foreign Missions. So the question naturally was 
raised as to whether the donor intended that in such cir- 
cumstances the bequest should be used by the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions or by the local church. 

After certain proceedings in the civil courts, the pro- 
bate judge had written informally to the local church, indi- 
cating his opinion that the church could keep the money. The 
church started in to follow the judge’s advice. But a com- 
plaint was filed in presbytery, and the case eventually 
found its way to General Assembly. In the course of the 
final opinion, in speaking of the judge’s letter, General As- 
sembly said this (p. 175): 


“We, of course, should not be within our rights to en- 
croach upon the field of civil law . . . , but as to the 
moral law we do not hesitate to announce our con- 
viction that there is here a clear mandate upon the West 
Hollywood church to turn over the assets that it re- 
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Author James M. Tunnell, Jr., is at left on second row. 


ceives from the Walheiser Estate to the Board of 
Foreign Missions. . . . : After all, this is an ecclesiastical 
court, Therefore, quite apart from any question of civil 
law, we are not free to disregard the clearly expressed 
wishes of a donor.” (Directory for Worship, Chapter 6, 
Sec. 3). 


Even if a civil court had actually awarded this money 
to the West Hollywood church, that church would have 
been obliged under church law to pass it on to the Board 
of Foreign Missions. Ecclesiastical law rarely, if ever, “con- 
flicts” with civil law, for the reason that it is superimposed 
upon it. Obedience to the civil law is required, but civil 
obedience is a minimal requirement only. Ecclesiastical law 
frequently applies a higher standard. 

While the constitution is clearly, and sometimes beauti- 
fully, written, problems occasionally arise as the result of 
changes which develop through the years in the meaning 
of words. And cases that have recently come up from the 
Punjab and the Cameroun show that the language barrier 
in those instances contributed to the difficulties. There is 
more tolerance of misunderstandings of this character than 
in civil courts, but the standard of the constitution as actually 
written is, nevertheless, the only standard that can be ap- 
plied. 

People can always refer to the decisions when in 
doubt as to the meaning of a legal provision. During a period 
of over three centuries, there have, of course, been hundreds 
of decisions by General Assembly. This has resulted in a 
very substantial body of precedents, which can guide a 
careful student to the right decision on most of the topics 
he is likely to encounter. 

All of the decisions which have been handed down throug! 
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isters and seven ruling elders) present their decisions or 
commissioners at the 1955 General Assembly, which met in Los Angeles. Commission, because of custom, is rarely photographed. 
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“preliminary judgments” to 


the years are annotated in the Presbyterian Digest in much 
the same manner as is done in the area of civil law. The 
Digest contains terse summaries of cases. If one of these 
should interest an inquirer but, taken alone, should fail to 
settle his mind on the point involved, he could turn to the 
full opinion in General Assembly minutes. All of these 
sources of information are authoritative. On the other hand, 
a person who stood before a Presbyterian judicatory and 
cited this article might get short shrift. There is nothing 
authoritative about it. 

It is interesting to note that during the long period of 
the separate existence of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. and the United Presbyterian Church of North Amer- 
ica, hardly any important differences in legal interpretation 
arose. This is because both bodies had adhered so closely 
to the pattern of their common tradition. 

More injury is done to the “purity and peace” of the 
Church by those who shrink from applying the church law 
than by those who are overzealous in litigation. Typically, 
the former group consider the law harsh and its application 
too worldly and, therefore, decline to apply it as written, 
but dilute it to such consistency as will give relief to their 
consciences. These people, who act with admirable purpose, 
rarely appreciate the extent of the damage they do, Our 
constitution contains general rules of immense practical wis- 
dora and objectivity. To depart from it in this manner is 
to lay aside a thoughtfully established and long-proven 
standard of good order in exchange for an impromptu sys- 
tem which, among other deficiencies, possesses the dis- 
tressing characteristic of unpredictability. The law of the 
Church, which is open to the view of all who will consult 
it, is as useful as any other system of laws when it is applied 
with firmness and common sense. 
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JESUS CHRIST 
THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


(Continued from page 2) 


ers testify to the uniqueness of this peo- 
ple because of the uniqueness of its God. 
It is as a fulfillment of God’s promise to 
his people, as an announcement of the 
dawn of the new creation, that the ex- 
traordinary declaration of Jesus must be 
understood. In claiming to be the light 
of the world, the Son of God asserts his 
power to show us the God whom he 
knows as Father: “He who has seen me 
has seen the Father.” He too is an Israel- 
ite, his people the people of Israel, and 
their tongue his mother tongue. He is 
claiming that the light which came into 
the world with him is the same light 
about which the Law and the Prophets 
had spoken. Moreover, this light, accord- 
ing to his claim, has the power to enable 
men to become children of God. Such 
power, not only to illumine the world 
around us but to penetrate and to trans- 
form our inmost being, is a very particu- 
lar kind of light. 

Therefore, we cannot describe the ac- 
tivity of Jesus simply by saying that he 
speaks to us or holds a conversation with 
us; whether we know it or not, he does 
things to us, and whether we like it or 
not, he knows us through and through. 
This sense of being known is perhaps the 
deepest awareness in all human experi- 
ence; but not all can acknowledge who 
it is that knows them. So we must remind 
ourselves exactly who he is and what he 
does; then we shall be better able to ac- 
cept—or reject—his claim upon us. 

The Apostles’ Creed speaks of him as 
the Son of God who was conceived by 
the Holy Spirit and born of the Virgin 
Mary, who was crucified under Pontius 
Pilate and descended into hell, who was 
raised from the dead and ascended into 
heaven, who sits at the right hand of God 
and will come to judge the living and the 
dead. 


How did the Church come to make 
such a confession? It was summarizing 
the apostolic message and tradition, 
which had been handed down by word 
of mouth as well as in the written Scrip- 
tures: “Though he was in the form of 
God, [he] did not count equality with 
God a thing to be grasped, but emptied 
himself, taking the form of a servant, 
being born in the likeness of men. And 
being found in human form he humbled 
himself and became obedient unto death, 
even death on a cross. Therefore God 
has highly exalted him. . . .” (Philippians 
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2:6-10). 

In the Gospels the life of this Jesus is 
described in greater detail: Jesus came 
from Nazareth of Galilee and was bap- 
tized by John in the Jordan... . He was 
in the wilderness forty days, tempted by 
Satan. ... He came preaching the good 
news of God. ... He taught as one who 
had authority....He ate with sinners 
and tax-collectors. ...He declared all 
foods clean. . . . He said to them that the 
Son of Man must suffer... .“Take up 
your cross and follow me.”. . . He entered 
Jerusalem and the temple. . . . He ate the 
Passover with his disciples. ...He said 
to them, “You will all fall away.”. . . He 
was betrayed, arrested, tried, sentenced, 
mocked and spat upon, crucified, laid in 
a tomb... . : And then on Easter morn- 
ing: “Do you seek Jesus of Nazareth? . . . 
He has risen.”. . . 

How do Christians acknowledge the 
light of the risen Christ? They do so by 
submitting themselves to his power. We 
can now see more clearly what this 
power is. People come to him and find 
healing when they are sick, comfort 
when they are sad, tired, or lonely, and 
joy in simply being with him. But he can 
also be stern: he is uncompromising in 
condemning every kind of small-minded- 
ness and selfishness and hypocrisy. This 
is the burning light of his judgment on 
sin. Yet he never stops caring about ev- 
eryone who needs his help: this is the 
light of his love. And when he dies, this 
is the most drastic judgment of all upon 
other human beings: that he cares for 
them enough to die for them, while they 
are not willing to die for him. But this 
only goes to show his love for them: so 
that on the Cross the light of his judg- 
ment, showing us up for what we are, 
and the light of his love, showing us what 
he thinks we are worth in spite of every- 
thing, come together in one blaze of light 
which judges us and saves us at the same 
time. Light shows things up for what 
they are. In this light we see not only 
ourselves but other men and women as 
they really are, and know that they, like 
us, can be accepted and transformed by 
him. We become able to care about them 
as he did. The fact that we are able to do 
this at all surprises us, and often we fail, 
but at the least his new light is shed on 
the world round about us. We begin to 
see how he shares all human longings for 
the light, and yet transforms them all. 
He weeps for Jerusalem, but asks for no 
pity for himself. More surprising still, his 
light not only makes the world round 
about us something new; it makes us into 
something new too. Before we were 
blind; now we see. What we see is him 


—in other people; and even, although 
this seems impossible, in ourselves. 

This is how his light still shines: not, 
like the light of other great figures, 
through his teachings, but from himself, 
and because he gave himself for others 
and still gives himself in his Body, the 
Church. He has given to the Church his 
power, the Holy Spirit, and has entrusted 
it with his ministry of reconciliation 
(Acts 1 and 2). In the world of suffering 
and darkness, his victory is made avail- 
able through the Church. To men self- 
deceived and self-despairing, the victo- 
rious news of the apostles and prophets 
comes through the Church. The Church’s 
witness in every age, including our own, 
is the witness of all the saints and mar- 
tyrs who, by the power of the Holy Spirit, 
break bread together at one table and 
are drawn out of darkness into his mar- 
velous light. It is the witness of those 
who in every land join in the Church's 
shout of praise, “Light of Light, Very 
God of Very God.” 

But it is easy to speak of these things 
and hard to live by them. Many human 
doubts and preoccupations and many 
forms of self-love make people blind. So 
Christians must admit that although they 
make these extraordinary claims they re- 
main very ordinary folk, taking comfort 
only from this, that their Lord has laid 
his hand upon them and will always sus- 
tain them. To accept his claim is difficult 
because of its exclusiveness: only 
through him do men receive the light of 
life. But it is also difficult because of its 
inclusiveness: he died for all men. The 
circle of our love remains tiny in com- 
parison with the range of his love. For 
those who do in fact trust his claim, the 
world provides ample difficulties and 
abundant opportunities to walk in his 
light, wherever that light encounters 
darkness. 


Where in today's world do we see 
this darkness? It includes the sorrow and 
grief of those who suffer: children with- 
out homes, refugees without food, all 
those who are oppressed. Among us are 
millions whose hearts are poisoned by 
guilt, unforgiven, unreconciled. How 
many have seen the open door to the fu- 
ture shut against themselves. How many 
shudder at the catastrophes looming on 
the horizon. Different individuals, peo- 
ples, races, and nations experience their 
own forms of darkness and are shaken by 
them. The light of God in Christ discloses 
the sharp truth that mankind as a whole 
suffers from the utter darkness of vanity, 
sin, and death. But it does more than 
this: it creates solidarity with the suffer- 
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ing. Jesus Christ identifies himself with 
the poor, the oppressed, the outcasts, and 
the Church which is his Body must do 
the same. When it does so, the light is 
all the brighter because of the darkness 
round about it. In the moment of dark- 
ness the Christian sees hope; where the 
world sees only darkness, he can see light. 

A change also takes place in measure- 
ments of what the world calls light. For 
example, we see about us advances in 
the attack upon disease, poverty, and 
ignorance; the increasing interdepend- 
ence of the world; the movements of 
emancipation; men everywhere stirred 
by visions of a better tomorrow. Millions 


of people receive a larger share in the | 


fruits of the earth and in the values of 


civilization. The Creator continues to | 


pour out unmerited gifts on his creatures, 


and those who are truly concerned about | 


man, those who stand on the side of the 
meek and the poor, can only be grateful 
for this fact. Such advances, however, 
cannot simply be hailed as the coming 
of the light of dawn. New knowledge 
creates new dangers. Closer relations be- 
tween nations frequently bring new con- 


flict. Movements of emancipation all too | 
| Madre as a brilliantly produced cine- 


often lead to new forms of oppression. 
Prosperity can easily make men forget 
how often their wealth is derived from 
the exploitation of others, turn them into 
mere defenders of their selfish interests, 
and blind them to the deeper issues of 
life and to the sufferings of others. Thus 
historical developments which had been 


greeted as bringing light carry with them | 
much darkness. It is hard to draw the | 
| What is memorable about Francis? He 


boundary between light and darkness; 


the light that we think is in us may be | 
| nounced a handsomely appointed life of 
deed. But we do know that the living | 
Lord stands on that boundary, transform- | 


darkness, and very great darkness in- 


ing night into day. He makes it clear 


what it is to be a man because he alone | 


has entered the human situation in all its 
confusions and has perfectly fulfilled, in 
the midst of it, the obedience which God 
demands. 

The place where we dwell is the place 
where he now commands us to witness to 
the world and to serve the world. It is 
here that he says: “I have set you to be 
a light for the Gentiles, that you may 
bring salvation to the uttermost parts of 
the earth” (Acts 13:47). Given this task 
in this day, we become blasphemers 
against the light unless we allow our- 
selves to be taught by him before seeking 
to teach others (Romans 2:21-24). And 
this can only mean a renewed listening 
to his word in Scripture and a new re- 
sponse to his presence in the turbulent 
events of our day. 
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SEEN AND HEARD by John R. Fry 





Cream and Sugar 


The Guns of Navarone tells a taut 
story of derring-do in such a way that 
you end up believing it even though it is 
incredible from start to finish. You almost 
begin to wish that it were so, which is 
the hallmark of good storytelling. 

What you see is a group of six talented 
allied spies trying to blow up two Ger- 
man guns which overlook a narrow place 
between islands off the coast of Greece 
(World War II). The espionage team 
survives a shipwreck, a tidal wave, cliff- 
scaling in high wind and rain, capture, 
betrayal, hunger, and numerous close 
calls, but with a few breaks here and 
there, they win. 

The appearance of top-drawer adven- 
ture amidst the sentimental and gro- 
tesque offerings of this undistinguished 
movie season is bracing. The Guns of 


| Navarone stands in the tradition of The 


African Queen and Treasure of the Sierra 


matic telling of a corking good story. 
Walter Mitty would probably see it 
through a second time—as numberless 
patrons will surely be tempted to do de- 
spite its 157-minute length. 


Back to the department of the “senti- 
mental and grotesque offerings” just re- 
ferred to: the film Francis of Assisi. 


talked to the birds and animals. He re- 


easy luxury, property, sex, tradition, and 
war in order to obey the divine voice. He 
founded the order of Franciscan monks 
which was originally notable for its 
preaching and poverty. Certainly he was 
a memorable Christian man, but, as fre- 
quently happens, the concrete factual de- 
tails of such a man’s life become blurred 
with repeated remembering; his motives 
are viewed in a warm, approving light, 
and his activities are accorded a bigger- 
than-life quality. He is dandified and 
prettified by loving rememberers. The 
so-called real Francis remains buried in 
thirteenth-century Italy, while the he- 
roic, lionized Francis lives on in the imag- 
inations of friendly people everywhere 
who, sometimes incongruously, can deal 
so generously with the dead and so 
harshly with the living. 

The puzzlingly bad movie Francis of 
Assisi presents a screen writer's adapta- 
tion of a novel about Francis. Thus we 


Gregory Peck stars in 
“The Guns of Navarone.” 


see an embroidered and perfumed ver- 
sion of a fictional treatment of an already 
prettified and dandified historical life, 
which corresponds in dramatic intensity 
to a group of Cub Scouts re-enacting the 
story of George Washington and the 
cherry tree. The movie suffers from a 
disease known as induced sweetness. It 
is stagy and posey and contrived, verging 
at times on the ridiculous. 

This true Christian man is not honored 
by the movie. His convictions, com- 
pounded of innocent simplicity and rad- 
ical protest against the lot of the poor, 
are debased because Hollywood cannot 
understand such convictions. Like Jesus 
Christ whom he strove to follow, Francis 
was an offense to many of his contem- 
poraries, not a beloved mad man, as the 
movie seems to say. We do not serve 
Christianity well to be maneuvered into 
crying a few tears by the manipulative 
camera boys. Art is served no better by 
this movie, precisely because it recreates 
life as a sentimentally lush game, and it 
uses “sure-fire” gimmicks instead of 
gifted imagination—all in abominably big 
and colorful cinemascope with presti- 
gious stereophonic sound. If we need a 
reminder, Francis of Assisi demonstrates 
once more that Hollywood cannot come 
within shouting distance of a Christian 
theme without distorting it into a confec- 
tion. 
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| WAS A 
FREEDOM RIDER 


(Continued from page 11) 


though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for 
thou art with me.” 

And so it went. No one had suggested 
that we “have a service.” No one had 
“structured” an order of worship. Things 
simply took place as they took place, and 
we all found ourselves instinctively 
turning to the source of our faith—the 
living God who visits his children in their 
distresses—and we were bolstered and 
buoyed beyond description. 


Encouragement in Georgia 
and Florida 

Shortly after midnight we left Sumter 
for an all-night run to Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, with a fifteen-minute “rest stop” at 
Savannah, Georgia, at 3:45 in the morm- 
ing. For some reason, I dreaded this stop 
at Savannah most of all. We had been 
told that there was “no telling” what kind 
of reception we would get there. Where- 
as a few people told us there would be no 
trouble, others said, “Well, that’s Klan 
country down there. . . .” I think I ex- 
pected a mob to be waiting for us in the 
wee small hours of the morning, with 
next to no policemen on hand. But the 
fears were groundless, and I emerged as 
a man of little faith, for there were no 
incidents whatever. The “White” and 
“Colored” signs had already disappeared, 
and we were able to complete all of our 
tests without trouble, i.e., to use the rest 
rooms, waiting room, and lunch counter 
in integrated fashion. 

During that long, dark interval be- 
tween Sumter and Savannah I apparently 
had a subconscious fear that our bus was 
going to be stopped by hoodlums—a most 
unlikely possibility, as a matter of fact, 
since we had a police escort all the way 
to the Georgia border. Nevertheless, I 
remember our coming to a sudden halt at 
the edge of a small South Carolina town. 
In my drowsy, but imagination-charged, 
stupor, I looked out the front window of 
the bus and saw both sides of the de- 
serted street lined with white, hooded 
figures: the Ku Klux Klan had found us 
out at last! It was a matter of several sec- 
onds before reality caught up with fan- 
tasy, and I saw, to my relief, that I was 
really looking at nothing more forbidding 
than an orderly deployment of freshly 
painted parking meters flanking each 
side of the main street. 

We arrived in Jacksonville, Florida, 
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for breakfast, and were able to integrate 
the interstate facilities there without in- 
cident. This was, I think, the first time 
that Negroes and whites had been served 
together in the restaurant. At all events, 
we got courteous service and were grate- 
ful to the members of the restaurant staff 
for behaving in a totally admirable way. 


Desegregation and hatred 


When we got to Tallahassee at lunch- 
time, large crowds of Negroes and whites 
were awaiting our arrival. The white 
crowds looked ugly, the Negroes, as al- 
ways, friendly. Many of the latter, ap- 
parently, wanted to witness the actual 
moment when Negroes and whites would 
eat together side by side in the local ter- 
minal. (“We came down to see history 
made,” one of them said to a member of 
our group.) A Negro minister and I were 
forcibly ejected from the “White Men’s 
Room” by two of Tallahassee’s less ami- 
able citizens, but when we reported this 
to the police, they ejected the ejectors. 

We were served together at the lunch 
counter, although the atmosphere was a 
far cry from Jacksonville. The white 
waitresses would not serve us. Negro 
help were brought in from the kitchen to 
take our orders. (Did any group of wait- 
ers, I wonder, ever receive better tips 
than those Negroes got from us?) I must 
report that I have never seen such ex- 
pressions of hate as were on the faces of 
the white waitresses in that terminal, as 
they stood there observing us with con- 
tempt and disgust. That I felt less than 
overflowing love toward them in return 
is only a dreary indication that sin is 
common to us all. 

Having been served in integrated, if 
not hospitable, fashion before hundreds 
of prying eyes in downtown Tallahassee, 
I don’t think any of us really expected 
difficulty at the airport, five or six miles 
out of town, where there could only be 
a handful of prying eyes to observe us 
eating together. But that, as I have al- 
ready shown, is where we were wrong. 


Why did we do it? 

So much for a brief account of what 
we did. Why did we do it, and what has 
been accomplished? The over-all reasons 
for our participation in the Freedom 
Ride are very simple and very basic. 

As Jews and Christians, we believe 
that all men are created in the image of 
God. All men. A violation of human dig- 
nity is not only a violation of our fellow 
men, but an affront to the divine dignity 
as well. 

As Americans, we believe in liberty 
and justice for all. For all. When equal 


facilities are not available for all, then 
liberty and justice have become hollow 
words. 

We believe that segregation denies 
both of these things. It not only violates 
the image of God in man, but it violates 
the conception of liberty and justice for 
all. Therefore, it is wrong, and therefore, 
it must be opposed. 

But the way it is opposed is crucially 
important, and for this reason: we are 
living in the midst of a world revolution 
in which, all over the world, colored 
groups are rising up to demand the rights 
that white groups have long denied 
them. It is sheer folly to think that the 
United States is immune from the con- 
sequences of this revolution. So we must 
ask our questions in a new way. The 
question is not “Will there be further in- 
tegration?” The question is, “Will fur- 
ther integration be achieved by peaceful 
means or by violence?” In other countries 
it is being achieved by violence. In 
America there is still a chance that it can 
be achieved peacefully. We white peo- 
ple cannot be grateful enough that men 
like Martin Luther King are still the 
leaders of Southern Negroes. For the rise 
in power of other Negro forces (such as 
the Black Muslims) makes clear that it 
may soon be too late to achieve integra- 
tion by nonviolent means. I remain 
haunted by the statement of one of Alan 
Paton’s characters, who says something 
like this: “The thing I’m afraid of is that 
when the white man finally gets around 
to loving the black man, the black man 
will have nothing left but hatred for the 
white man.” 


But why a Freedom Ride? 

Perhaps this means we must work for 
integration. But how does it add up to 
participation in a Freedom Ride? Here 
are a few reasons that make sense to me: 

1. The fact that the Freedom Rides 
are conducted by integrated groups 
shows that white and colored are, in fact, 
capable of working together, and this in 
itself is a positive witness. 

2. The Freedom Rides are a way of 
engaging in tangible action. The church 
is properly indicted today for saying a 
lot about racial equality and doing prac- 
tically nothing. For churchmen to par- 
ticipate in a Freedom Ride as church- 
men is at least a modest symbol of the 
concern on the part of the church to be 
actively involved in the struggle for so- 
cial justice. 

3. Our participation in a Freedom 
Ride was a way of trying to express our 
solidarity with our Southern Negro 
brethren. The most humbling and heart- 
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ening thing about the whole trip was the 
courage of the Southern Negroes who 
openly identified with us at all our stops 
along the way. This called for courage on 
their part far greater than anything that 
was ever demanded of us. For we could 
leave. But they have to stay. Because of 
openly identifying with us, they will be 
subject to all sorts of reprisals, petty and 
not so petty, after our departure. 

This I will remember longest—the as- 
tonishing courage of those Southern Ne- 
groes. I would like to give the names 
particularly of the Tallahassee Negroes 
who came to our aid. But this would only 
make them more liable to local reprisals. 
I do not worry, however, that their names 
are not recorded here. For I know that 
their names are written in heaven. 

4. I hope that our action gives en- 
couragement to Southern “liberals.” 
They cannot, for local reasons, engage in 
Freedom Rides or perhaps even openly 
approve of them, but they can perhaps 
pick up and build upon whatever a Free- 
dom Ride may have done to loosen seg- 
regation patterns in their own towns. Pos- 
sibly the most creative result of our own 
trip was an opportunity, made possible 
by a white minister in Tallahassee, to 
meet (on the night before our trial) with 
a group of about fifty solid, substantial 
white Tallahasseans. Here I had a 
chance to give a rationale of our action. 
I may not have convinced many people, 
but at least we could discuss the segrega- 
tion issue rationally, rather than emo- 
tionally, and I interpret this evening as 
one of the most potentially hopeful 
events of the entire trip. As a result, three 
of the white ministers came to our trial 
the next day and stayed throughout. Per- 
haps only a. Southerner will know what 
courage that took. 

5. All Freedom Riders are pledged to 
nonviolence. This is fundamental. It is 
also a most effective counter to the argu- 
ment that Freedom Riders are a bunch 
of crackpot “agitators,” “lawbreakers,” 
communists, or what have you. Such 
charges are simply an irrelevance in the 
face of the facts. And since the alterna- 
tive to the method of the Freedom Rides 
is the alternative of violence and blood- 
shed, I believe that the Freedom Rides 
should continue, stepped up in intensity, 
rather than diminished. They represent 
the creative alternative to violence. 

6. I had a final question to answer be- 
fore participating in this Freedom Ride: 
“What right has a Northerner to ‘med- 
dle’ in the South’s problems?” There was 
a time when I treated this question with 
respect. I now feel that it poses a totally 
false issue. For it implies that Christian 
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ethical concern is dictated by geography. 
What a Christian is allowed to do is de- 
termined by his regional status. On these 
terms there could never have been a 
Christian missionary movement, either 
foreign or national in scope. The fact of 
the matter is that segregation is not a 
Southern problem. It is not a Northern 
problem. It is a human problem. There- 
fore, it must be opposed, wherever it is 
found, by anyone who feels it to be 
wrong. We are not exempted from eth- 
ical concern simply because of the place 
we happen to have been born. (I wish 
some Southern Christians would take a 
Freedom Ride north and point out some 
of our remaining sore spots. We need 
their help. ) 

Have we “accomplished” anything? 
Who can say? Negroes and whites have 
now been served together in the bus ter- 
minals of Jacksonville and Tallahassee— 
but it may be a long time before they are 
served regularly. We have established 
contact with a lot of brave souls between 
Washington and Tallahassee—but they 
will have to endure much more heartache 
and humiliation before their battles are 
won. At the end of the day one doesn’t 
try to assess the success or failure of such 
a trip. He simply offers it up to God, 
trusting that God can use its successes 
and its failures in the ultimate fulfillment 
of his purposes. 


What next? 

Let the final word be down to earth. 
What happened at the trial? We were 
charged with “unlawful assembly,” it be- 
ing stated that our presence in the air- 
port terminal was an incitement to riot. 
The St. Petersburg Times reported: 

“City witnesses testified that at no time 
did the Freedom Riders do anything to 
incite a riot, the basis of the law they 
were arrested under. 

“In fact, City Attorney James Messer 
(who was also a witness) said it was the 
white citizens who were ready to riot. 
He said the Freedom Riders were ar- 
rested because there were ‘rumors’ of 
trouble, not because they did anything 
but sit peacefully in the airport waiting 
room. None of the white group was ar- 
rested.” 

Such was the evidence of the prosecu- 
tion. Nevertheless, after ten hours, the 
judge found us guilty of unlawful assem- 
bly and gave us the maximum sentence 
possible under Florida state law, $500 
fine or sixty days in jail. 

The case is being appealed to a higher 
court. Our lawyer believes that he can 
make a test case out of our arrest. I can- 
not conceive that he will be wrong. 
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FROM POLITICIAN 
TO PROFESSOR 


(Continued from page 13) 


sociations, and civic clubs. 

Eager to listen, but not content to let 
it go at that, he urged teachers to pro- 
pose a straightforward plan for improv- 
ing the public school system, and chided 
them for not speaking up loudly in the 
corridors of the State House. He told 
parents that if they wanted better edu- 
cation for their children, they'd have to 
push—and pay—for it. 

In addition to general familiarity with 
school problems, Dick had ideas about 
the teaching of a particular subject: po- 
litical science. He believed that weak 
instruction in this field was at the root 
of many people’s indifference to their 
political responsibilities. 

He saw plenty of this indifference— 
even in regard to important local issues. 
After two terms in the legislature, he was 
once more a Hastings businessman. (He 
had passed up an almost certain chance 
at re-election because his father wanted 
to retire from the loan firm they owned 
in partnership.) In his afterwork hours, 
he was serving as county chairman for the 
Republicans, hence was in a good posi- 
tion to look on the local level. 

“The thing that shook me about local 
politics,” he says, “is the tremendous 
apathy and ignorance. People don’t know 
what is happening and don’t care—unless 
some highly odorous or colorful issue 
comes up. . . . I blamed the public school 
system for a large part of this,” he adds. 
“And the more I thought about political 
indifference, the more I thought about 
teaching.” 


Teaching 

Dick's success with the Sunday school 
class, plus the attentiveness he got from 
high school audiences which he was oc- 
casionally asked to address, seemed to 
prove that he’d be able to handle a job 
in education. He wondered if he should 
try. 

“For over five years,” he observes, “I'd 
been telling people how to solve school 
problems—pretty much as an outsider. It 
struck me that I ought to get into the 
swim, either try my hand at teaching or 
stop making speeches on education.” 

Dick decided that while he was about 
it, he might as well aim for a college po- 
sition. In such a spot, he would be work- 
ing with young people who soon would 
be influential citizens—in many cases, 
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public-school administrators or teachers. 

The University of Nebraska could not 
accept him as a graduate student in polit- 
ical science until he had completed eight- 
een hours of undergraduate work in this 
field. He signed up for classes at United 
Presbyterian-related Hastings College, 
where he had earned his bachelor’s de- 
gree, and by 1958 he had the credits he 
needed to enter the University. 

Up to this point, he had not burned 
his financial bridges; he had continued 
to carry on his loan business. But—at the 
age of forty, with a wife (Oline) and two 
children (Doug, now seventeen, and 
Ann, now eleven) and a large mortgage 
on his home—he sold the firm in order to 
become a graduate student. 


Campaign 

Meanwhile, the political kettle in the 
Hastings area was starting to warm up 
for the autumn election, and Dick's 
friends attempted to persuade him that 
he should run for a new term in the leg- 
islature. His professors raised no objec- 
tion to the scheme. It would give him an 
opportunity to supplement his academic 
work at the University with firsthand 
study at the State House—if he should 
win. Again, it would ease his budget dif- 
ficulties—if he should win. 

“That campaign was the toughest I’ve 
ever gone through,” Dick declares. “My 
opponent was a woman who'd just 
wound up a successful term. Women are 
good vote-getters, and incumbents—un- 
less they've made a lot of mistakes—are 
hard to beat.” 

Dick’s rival took her arguments to 
civic clubs, the county fair, and the near- 
est television station. Dick and the people 
working with him tacked up posters, 
made door-to-door canvasses, and ad- 
dressed audiences in drive-in theaters. 

On election night, early returns 
showed that Dick had lost the rural vote. 
Later, the urban tally held out hope of 
his winning. He made it into the legisla- 
ture by a margin of one thousand votes. 

The autumn of ’58 tested not only the 
Senator's political skills but his scholarly 
abilities. While campaigning in swift 
waters, he also waded through his first 
semester at the University, emerged with 
top grades in three courses and a highly 
respectable mark in the fourth. 

Commended by his professors, he has 
held since 1959 a graduate fellowship 
granted by The United Presbyterian 
Church, (Under such grants, provided 
by the Council on Theological Education 
and the Board of Christian Education— 
with the latter’s share coming, for several 





years, from Women’s Opportunity Giy- 
ing—thirty-five persons are now prepar- 
ing for service in the Church as college 
teachers, seminary professors, campus 
pastors, or Board secretaries. ) 

Dick sees himself only as a teacher, not 
as a scholar. “I want an opportunity to 
work with young people,” he says re- 
peatedly. 

A few months ago, he was entrusted 
with a large class of University of Ne- 
braska undergraduates. He sent the stu- 
dents out to survey political interest and 
competence among voters. They came 
back disturbed. He urged students to go 
across town to the State House while the 
legislature was in session. They observed, 
close up, “the statesmanship, sincerity, 
and political realism” that make up the 
legislative process. 

“When the class had to be divided 
because of its size,” says a professor at 
the University, “the students who were 
asked to move to another teacher were 
disgruntled. They were fascinated by 
Marvel's course.” 

From time to time, the Senator leads 
a group of Hastings businessmen and 
politicians who are interested in politics. 
Here, too, Dick throws the focus on real- 
ities rather than theories. He urges opin- 
ion surveys. He suggests that members 
of the group interview local party offi- 
cials. 

“The group probably doesn’t change 
anybody’s politics,” Dick asserts. “But it 
does teach the fine art of doorbell-ring- 
ing. For people concerned about their 
government, that art is basic.” 

Nebraska newspapers recently gave 
front-page treatment to findings turned 
up in a year-long probe of the state's 
higher education system. Sponsored by 
a committee of the legislature, this study 
maps the road to good teacher-training 
schools, thus pointing the way to better 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Dick Marvel, chairman of the commit- 
tee, might stay in the State House long 
enough to see to it that the recommenda- 
tions are carried out. Lots of voters hope 
he will. But by the fall of 1962, he ex- 
pects to have a doctor’s degree and a full- 
time college job. 

Essentially, what he plans to teach is 
this: Nobody who calls himself a Chris- 
tian should be politically ignorant or apa- 
thetic. This is a political age, and Chris- 
tians fail as Christ’s witnesses if they 
neglect to demonstrate their faith in 
terms of political action. 

“Putting it plainly,” Dick says, with 
one of his rare smiles, “Christians have 
got to go out into the precincts and ring 
doorbells.” 
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CHILDREN'S STORY 


by Dorothy Ballard 


His Father’s Shoes 





The bus from Venetia, already twenty minutes late, lurched 
to a sudden stop on the edge of Jacksonburg. Bill blinked 
and stared over the driver’s shoulder. A big red truck was 
creeping into the highway crossing. On its platform it car- 
ried a house, front porch and all. A workman, standing on 
top of the truck cab, lifted the traffic signal cables high 
enough to clear the roof of the house. 

“Wow, look at that!” For a moment Bill forgot about 
being in a tearing hurry. But he was glad when the bus 
started up again. Bill’s two great-aunts had promised to take 
him to the Jacksonburg rodeo that afternoon, and he didn’t 
want to be late. 

Carrying his overnight bag, he got off at the bus stop 
nearest his aunts’ house. It was always fun to visit Aunt June 
and Aunt May. Though they were in their seventies, they 
liked to go to circuses and ball games and rodeos as much 
as Bill did. 

Aunt June greeted him at the door when he arrived. She 
was thin and straight, with snapping black eyes. Aunt May, 
short and plump and rosy, was right behind her. They gave 
Bill a smothering of hugs and kisses. Then Aunt June said in 
surprise, “Why, where's your father?” 

“I came by myself this time,” Bill boasted proudly. 

“Well, I guess you're old enough for that,” Aunt June 
said doubtfully. “But I'm sorry not to see your dad. We 
need his advice about moving.” 

For years Aunt June had been eager for country life, 
to get away from the noise and crowding of Jacksonburg. 
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But Aunt May was fond of the small yellow house where she 
and June had lived since they were girls. She always vowed 
she would never leave it. Their argument had gone on so 
long it was a family joke. 

“Don't worry,” said Bill easily, smiling at the worry on 
his aunts’ faces. “I’m big enough to help you.” 

“You're bigger than you were last year,” remarked Aunt 
May, “but it will be a long time till you begin to fill your 
father’s shoes. I wish he were here. He's so dependable. 
He'd get right to work and think of some way to settle 
this moving business.” 

Bill put down his overnight bag in the neat, old-fashioned 
parlor. “The rodeo begins at two o'clock,” he reminded his 
aunts. “Hadn't we better get started?” 

Aunt May spoke up quickly. “You go with him, June. 
I'll stay and talk to Mr, Pender.” 

“No, thank you, /'ll stay,” said Aunt June rather sharply. 
She turned to Bill. “You see, Mr. Pender wants to put up 
an office building on our lot. We have to give him our 
answer this afternoon. I say, take the money and buy a 
quiet, peaceful place in the country. But May won't agree 
to that.” 

Bill was only half listening. He was in a hurry to get 
to the fairgrounds, for he hated to miss the “grand entry” 
parade with the gay band music and the prancing horses. 

“You both stay and talk to Mr. Pender,” he told his aunts. 
“It’s only nine blocks to the fairgrounds. I can get there 
all right.” 

Aunt May and Aunt June finally decided Bill would be 
safe. They gave him his ticket and told him to come straight 
home afterward. 

Bill scooted out before they could change their minds. 
Boy, what a great day. First, he had talked his father into 
letting him come from Venetia alone. Now he was on his 
way to the rodeo all by himself. “Just the way Dad would 
do,” he was thinking. 

Bill looked down at his feet as he walked along. Not 
really very large yet. Growing up to fill Dad’s shoes would 
be quite a job. Bill's father was a big man. He was also 
strong and smart—and dependable. The kind of person, 
Aunt May said, who would get right to work helping to 
settle a problem. 

Without realizing it, Bill began to walk a little more 
slowly. An idea was tickling his brain. A keen idea. Might 
be just the thing to solve that question about moving. He'd 
tell his aunts just as soon as he got back from the rodeo. 

But that would be too late, wouldn't it? Mr. Pender had 
to have the answer that afternoon. 

Bill glanced down at his feet. again. Dependable, huh? 
If there were something important to do, Dad wouldn't mind 
missing part of a rodeo. So, then, how about it? 

When Bill finally turned around, he ran all the way back. 
He found his aunts looking flustered and anxious, sitting 
in the parlor with Mr. Pender. Bill went straight across the 
room to him. 

“Sir, I got an idea from something I saw coming on the 
bus today. You want the lot, but not the house, right? Then 
couldn't my aunts buy some land in the country, hire a 
big truck, and move this house out there? That way they'd 
both have their wish.” 

Aunt June jumped to her feet. “Bill, we never thought 
of that. What a wonderful answer to our problem.” 

“And you came back just to tell us, bless your heart,” 
beamed Aunt May. “I do believe you're beginning to fill 
your father’s shoes already.” 
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